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| am here to-night to utter a Macedonian 
If occasionally it sounds hysterical, 

| beg you to remember that it is of the 
ture of such a ery to be so. If on ocea- 

i it sounds uncomplimentary, I hope 
will understand that this is merely 
result of limitations of time. I can not 
mind you at the end of every paragraph 
iy purpose is to give you the highest 
upliment in my power and that my inci- 
tal brutality is intended simply to re- 
in clearer light the opportunity that 

s before you. For I propose to show that 
educational funetion of New England 

s to lead. My chief criticism of you is 
at you are so modest that you do not 
realize it. I wish to urge New England 
to-night to resume its rightful and natural 
ce at the head of American education. 

| do not greatly care whether you do this 
from anger or ambition. I shall try to 
arouse both in you, in the hope that one 

‘the other will result in the action which 
he country needs. 

And first of all I wish to enumerate the 
veneral and pervasive contributions which 
New England has made. The preparatory 
schools, colleges and universities of this 
region have done three things for all of us. 
In the first place, they have set high stand- 


‘The Stearns Leeture before Phillips Academy, 





ards of scholarship for students and teach- 
ers. They have required them to meet the 
declined to 


| do 


not say that these standards have in all 


standards erected and have 


temporize or soften under pressure. 


cases been the wisest; I do say that New 
England has adhered to them. Its resis- 
tance to mediocrity in the staff and in the 
student body has strengthened the resis- 
tance of all other educational institutions. 

In the second place, New England has 
maintained freedom of thought, speech and 
teaching. Academic people who have not 
lived outside New England may not realize 
that the battle for academic freedom is a 
battle not yet won. Such freedom has be- 
come a commonplace in this part of the 
world. In less happy climes business men, 
parents and men in the street often feel 
called on to request the expulsion of a pro- 
fessor if he disagrees with them, and some- 
times succeed in securing it. The example 
of the New England 
notably Harvard, has made it more respect- 
able than it once was to demand that the 


universities, and 


teacher be permitted to say what he thinks, 
To be 


is com- 


inside and outside the classroom. 
sure, we must take care that he 
petent in his field; but that is to be deter- 
mined not by the general public, but by 
his colleagues. 

In the third place, New England has 
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elevated education throughout the country 
by constantly raising teachers’ salaries. 
Such improvement as we have witnessed in 
the profession has been largely the result 
of this phenomenon. The level of academic 
compensation on the Atlantic seaboard is 
much higher than anywhere else. It would 
be lower everywhere else if it were not as 
high as it is here. No important university 
in the East has reduced salaries during this 
depression. Elsewhere every university 
but one has reduced them. If it had not 
been for New England that one would have 
done so; and the rest would have done it 
more. 

These three contributions of New En- 
eland are of the greatest importance. Un- 
fortunately, however, I must also recite 
New England’s sins against American 
education. They are sins of commission 
and omission. The requirements New 
England has established for entrance to, 
progress through and graduation from a 
school, college or university have had a 
dreadful effect throughout the country. 
New England invented the horrid machin- 
ery composed of course grades, course 
credits, Course examinations, required at- 
tendance and required residence through 
which we determine by addition, subtrae- 
tion, multiplication, division and a loga- 
rithm table the intellectual progress of the 
young. Of course this machinery has 
nothing to do with education and consti- 
tutes in fact one of the prime obstacles in 
its path. With the exception of Harvard, 
New England retains it in all its menacing 
vigor and thus makes it difficult to modify 
it elsewhere. 

New England, too, and here Harvard 
has been the chief offender, has extended 
this vicious principle into new educational 
territory by requiring the bachelor’s de- 
gree for entrance to professional schools. 
Such a school acquires mystical prestige 
by being called graduate. A law school, 
for example, is a good school if its students 
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have spent four years in college. It is a 
poor one if they have lingered only three. 
It is really not respectable if they have 
devoted only two to the pursuit of the lib- 
eral arts. Of course there is not the slieht- 
est basis in fact or theory for this view. 
In fact, students who have not spent four 
years in college are likely to do better in 
law school than those who have. In theory 
there is no reason why a student who has 
completed his general education and wishes 
to specialize should not do so in profes- 
sional subjects instead of non-professional 
ones. Yet New England has given impetus 
to the adding machine system by deciding 
that you can tell whether a student will 
succeed in a professional school by adding 
up the years he has devoted to football and 
fraternities. 

The influence of the College Board Ex- 
aminations has on the whole been perni- 
cious. They have not been adopted outside 
New England; they have been modified 
here. Nevertheless, they have served to 
spread abroad the erroneous and dangerous 
doctrine that the purpose of the secondary 
school is to prepare for college. This 
notion has prevented the high school from 
developing its own program in terms of the 


¢ 


needs of its own students. Its course of 
study has been formulated to meet collegi- 
ate requirements whose chief distinction is 
their rigidity, antiquity and remoteness 
from the real world. Of course this notion 
could not prevail indefinitely. The high 
school is not preparatory to college. The 
great mass of its pupils never go there. 
The high school has had at length to work 
out its own curriculum; but one of th 
reasons why it is not a very good one is 
that the high school is still confused as to 
what it is about. Nor have the College 
3oards been without painful repercussions 
The separation of the 


on New England. 
high-school course of study from the Col- 
lege Board curriculum is now great enoug! 
to make it most inconvenient for a high- 
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school boy to take the examinations. Asa 
result he does not go to a New England 
ollege or university. 

Outside New England we are coming to 
the view that we do not know very much 
about selecting students at entrance. One 
middle western university, after trying 
various arithmetical computations in this 
‘onnection, with no result except to admit 
some students who should have been ex- 
cluded and exclude others who should have 
been admitted, finally announced a formula 
which I offer as the best that ean be con- 
strueted at this stage. The announcement 
was as follows: ‘‘Any student will be ad- 
mitted who commends himself to the Board 
of Admissions by reason of his personal 
qualities and scholastic aptitude.’’ Under 

is formula age, years in secondary school, 
-redits, grades and previous condition of 
servitude are not controlling. The student 
will be enrolled if on the whole he deserves 
a trial in college. The university knows 
that such a trial is the only real test. Its 
formula has this important consequence 





it leaves the secondary schools free to 
frame the best course of study they can. 
It imposes neither the methods nor the 
subject-matter of their program. As one 
who has prepared students for the College 
Boards I can testify to the limitations they 
set to education. The teacher must prepare 
the pupil for the examinations first of all. 
In the school I taught in I did not dare try 
to educate my charges. It would have con- 
fused their minds. 

We are witnessing in the West the col- 
lapse of all formal requirements. Our 
problem now is not to keep students out of 
educational institutions but to find or 
create those they can profitably go to. The 
most footless question that university 


Y 


presidents have been debating in recent 


years is, Who should go to college? Where 
else is there to go? To-day adults can not 
get jobs. Boys and girls of college age can 
hope to find them only by accident. Be- 
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eause of the technological improvements of 
recent years industry will require in the 
future proportionately fewer workers than 
ever before. The great problem of the 
high school now is not to hold its pupils, 
but to get rid of them. Their graduates 
can not get work and demand that classes 
be provided for them by an overburdened 
staff in overcrowded buildings. The public 
junior colleges and the state universities in 
urban centers have been swamped by the 
tide that has swept over them since the 
depression began. If these students are 
forbidden to enter educational institutions, 
what will become of them? All of them 
can not be absorbed into the army, navy 
or Civilian Corps. We 
should not encourage them to try to get 
into jail. The answer is that we must ex- 
pand the educational system of the country 


Conservation 


to accommodate our young people up to 
their eighteenth or even their twentieth 
year. If existing schools and colleges are 
not adapted to the needs of all these stu- 
dents (and they certainly are not) we must 
establish new ones for them. If existing 
methods of selection and instruction can 
not be employed we shall have to invent 
others. 

New England’s contribution to methods 
of selection I have already described. Her 
contribution to methods of instruction is 
individualized teaching. This, where it 
takes the form of the small class, has had a 
destructive effect on education elsewhere. 
All the evidence is that a small class merely 
as such is no better than a large one. New 
England’s insistence on the small class has 
given even the high school in the West the 
impression that only in such classes can 
education be conducted. The diminished 
resources of public education have thus 
been lavished on a kind of teaching it could 
have done very well without. The tutorial 
system is a contribution of New England 
which the rest of the country can not ac- 
cept if it means that every student will 
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have individual instruction in every sub- 
ject all the time. The rest of the country 
can hope to supply able students with in- 
dividual instruction in fields in which they 
are particularly interested and qualified. 
for financial and 


It should not 


educational reasons, to give it to every stu- 


attempt, 


dent every hour of every day. It is far too 


costly ; it can not be demonstrated that it 


is worth the cost. The problem of the rest 


of the country is not to increase the amount 


of individualized teaching; it is to reduce 


it. We must find some way to cut down 


the number of miscellaneous small classes 


discover some more economical and 


and 
effective method of teaching the large num- 
ber of students with whom we perforce 
must deal. 

Nor ean the rest of the country adopt 
the so-called house plan or college plan 


now introduced at Harvard and 


Yale. 


of course be imitated; it already exists in 


being 


If this plan is a housing plan it can 


other places. If, however, the proposal.is 


to conduct education in small residential 


units in which faeulty and students ean 
the 
plan is the plan of Oxford and Cambridge, 


live and study together, if in short 
then it can have no followers in the West. 
The eost of the scheme is a fatal objection 
now. But assuming the money were avail- 
able, we could not attempt it in the western 
universities, where co-edueation is the rule 
and where 50 per cent. or more of the stu- 
they are to 
I do not deny 
the merits of the British plan; I do assert 


dents must live at home if 


attend the university at all. 


that it can not be instituted in the West. 
Even though the plan will not be insti- 
tuted in the West its effects there are not 
likely to be salutary. It will be taken as 
another evidence that New England _ be- 
lieves that the purpose of the higher learn- 
This 
lesson New England has taught us too well 


ing is principally social and moral. 


already. It has already convinced us that 


athletics, architecture, personality, charae- 
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ter and gentlemanliness are the essence of 
the intellectual life. The example of east 
ern colleges is always offered to refute 

western president who wants to make his 
university an educational institution. Edu 
cation and scholarship can be carried on in 
ramshackle buildings, with students w! 

live at their homes and professors who live 
at theirs. Edueation and scholarship ea: 
flourish even if professors and students as 
sociate with one another only for intelle 
tual as distinguished from social and at! 
letic purposes. Of course I should not 
expect a university to refuse gifts of beau 
tiful and useful buildings. 


expect students and teachers to decline to 


I should not 


speak to one another except on subjects on 
which they will later take or give examina- 
tions. Nor should I expect a university to 
ignore the moral virtues. I should insist 
however, that the intellectual virtues are 
the proper preoccupation of a university; 
that the moral virtues may best be devel- 
oped by concentration on the intellectual 
ones ; and that learning how to be clubby is 
learning that 
The emphasis in 
non-intellectua! 


not the highest may be 
achieved in a university. 
the house the 


aspects of university activity is not an 


plan on 


emphasis the country needs. 

The house plan will have one other effect 
upon the West. It will separate it still 
farther from New England. The junior 
college is rapidly becoming the character- 
istic educational institution of the country 
outside New England. The depression has 
stimulated its growth. Three new 
were established in Chicago three weeks 
ago. The junior college takes its students 
through to the end of the sophomore year. 
[ believe that it will become more and more 
the usual thing for the student to attend a 
junior college in his home town. If he goes 
to a university he will enter it as a junior. 
The house plan is built on the idea of a 
solid social and educational bloc enclosing 
the student from the sophomore or even tlie 


ones 
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freshman year to graduation. This means 
that it will be almost impossible for the 
junior college graduate to attend a univer- 
sity where the house plan is in vogue; and 
New England will be cut off once again 
from the American educational system. 
Recent events suggest that New England 
s withdrawing farther and farther into 
itself. General examinations and reading 
periods, which the rest of the country can 
idopt, hardly atone for the loss of New 
Kngland’s leadership in attacking the great 
problems of organization and subject-mat- 
ter which now eonfront the institutions of 
the South and West. 
seriousness of those problems by a brief 
There are 
They 


ire two-year units, admitting their stu- 


I ean illustrate the 


reference to the junior college. 
150 of these colleges in the country. 


dents as freshmen and graduating them as 
sophomores. Since 50 per cent. of their 
population leaves them every year they 
ive the greatest difficulty in developing 
coherent program. Their course of study 
s either two years more of high school or 
pale imitation of the first two years at the 
state university, usually the weakest part 
that 
Many of their students are there because 


the eurriculum of institution. 


there is no other place for them to go. 
What shall be done about it? Should the 
junior college take over the last two years 
Should the high school 
What sort 
' students should the junior college ad- 
mit? What sort of curriculum should be 
What is to be done 
with the students who we decide should not 
be admitted? These questions are pressing 
for answer. At all levels of education we 
face similar problems. But not since Mr. 
Eliot presented us with the elective system, 
which was not an unmixed blessing, has 
New England given us an important idea 
which we may use in meeting such prob- 
ems. To-day we are in a desperate plight. 
Publie education in some western and 


f the high school? 
take over the junior college? 


formulated for them ? 


997 
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southern states has now collapsed. In 
many others it is on the verge of collapse. 
The state universities have received terrible 
blows from legislatures who have seen their 
The 


endowed colleges and universities are many 


states laid waste by the depression. 


of them barely able to maintain themselves. 
And yet we 
whole program to meet the new conditions 
the 
upon us. 


must now reconstruct our 


which economic situation has thrust 
We must reorganize the educa- 
tional system and redefine the purposes of 
We must 


accommodate students whom industry can 


its units. create new units to 


no longer absorb, but whom we have never 
We 


need ideas, courage, imagination now as at 


regarded as our responsibility before. 


no earlier period. Where shall we hope to 
find them if not in New England? There 
are situated the strongest institutions in 
the country. They can enlighten us if they 
will. For forty years they have turned 
their backs to us and devoted themselves 
to their own affairs. The great develop- 
ments of those years have occurred at levels 
which New England has ignored ; they have 
oeceurred in the public schools; the elemen- 
tary schools, the high schools, the junior 
colleges. We have been without the leader- 
ship which only New England can give us. 
We can do without it no longer. 
Compelled by circumstances, the country 
outside New England is proceeding never- 
theless to frame a new educational system. 
New England can help in its construction 
if it will. The educational system that is 
developing is this. 
complete its work in six years. 


The primary school will 
After it 
will come a new kind of preparatory school, 
which we may as well call the high school. 
This pupil will enter at twelve and leave 
at about 16. At about sixteen he will enter 
upon one of two courses of study, the one 
cultural and the other technical. Each of 
them will be designed as though the student 
were to terminate his education in them. 
Actually most students will regard the 
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completion of one of these courses of study 


as the completion of formal education. 
These curricula will take the student from 
At the 


latter age he should go to work unless he is 


his sixteenth to his twentieth year. 


interested and qualified in some scholarly 
or professional field. 
The 


fiven in an institution called the college, 


cultural course of study will be 
even though it begins and ends two years 
earlier than our present colleges. If con- 
venient, the college may also administer 
the technical course of study. If it is not, 
it may be given by technical institutes 
specially created to take charge of it. In 
any event the end of these two courses of 
study would be intended as the end of edu- 
cation for the great majority of the young 
people of the country. The colleges and 
technical institutes that I predict will be 
numerous. Attendance 
on them will be as customary as attendance 
at high school is to-day. The ordinary 
youth will thus complete his education at 
home. And he will complete it in an insti- 
tution adapted to his individual needs and 
If he wishes he will do so at 
The expense to the public 


They will be local. 


capacities. 
publie expense. 
will be more than justified. 

Many of the present four-year colleges 
of liberal arts outside New England will 
become technical institutes or colleges of 
the new variety that I described. 
They will admit their students at about 
sixteen and graduate them about twenty. 
They can not afford and should not attempt 
the expensive and difficult work of which 
the present Junior and senior year in New 
composed. They 
The strongest 


have 


England colleges are 
should abandon those years. 
of the present colleges may, however, de- 
They may de- 
what called 
specialization in arts, 
literature and science. They would admit 
their the beginning of the 
junior year to a three-year curriculum 


velop in another direction. 


vote themselves to may be 


non-professional 


students at 
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leading to the M.A. degree. This degree 
will, I believe, supplant the B.A. at this 
point. The B.A. 
The curriculum 
strange mixture of general education, spe- 
cialized study and _ vocational 
The one common denominator of the B.A. 


at present means little. 
which leads to it is a 
training. 


degree in the colleges and universities of 
America is that it takes four years to get it. 
Eventually, I think, the bachelor’s degree 
will be granted at the end of the present 
sophomore year, on graduation from the 
new colleges that I foresee. Then it may 
mean something. It may mean that its 
holder has a general education. 

University work outside New England 
will begin with the beginning of the junior 
year. Although universities may operate 
some of the new colleges and technical in- 
stitutes that will arise, they will not do so 
under the delusion that collegiate work is 
university work. They will operate them 
to assist the new colleges and technical in- 
stitutes in formulating their programs. 
Universities which do not wish to conduct 
such experimental work should abandon 
their freshman and sophomore years. As 
long as they continue them they serve to 
confuse the students, the faculty and the 
general public about the aims and activities 
of the university. The university will con- 
sist of the professional schools, which the 
student will enter if he chooses at the open- 
ing of the junior year, and customary divi- 
sions of arts, literature and science. Uni- 
versity students will be carefully selected. 
As we have seen, the selective principle can 
not operate below this point because by 
definition the institutions below the univer- 
sity are designed to accommodate all or 
almost all the population that is of an age 
to attend them. No one will be permitted 
to enter the university who can not demon- 
strate his interest and ability in some field 
of knowledge. The hordes who are now 
allowed to proceed to the B.A. or even the 
Ph.D. merely because they are the offspring 
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of voters will be excluded. The university 
will devote itself to scholarly and profes- 
sional work and the cultivation of the 
minds of those who have minds to eulti- 
vale. 

Now you will observe that this program 
from the elementary schools through the 
university means a thoroughgoing reor- 
vanization of the educational system. It 
provides for a tremendous expansion and 
diversification of educational opportunity. 
Hence it meets the most pressing social 
need of America to-day. At the same time 
by disentangling the purposes of the high 
school, the college and the university it 
clarifies the responsibilities of each educa- 
tional unit. With depleted resources and 
increased burdens the West and South are 
struggling toward some such plan. New 
England can help us in our struggles if it 


will. 
With deference I venture to suggest 
what New England might do for us. Noth- 


ing would advance the higher learning in 
America so much as an announcement from 
the strong colleges and universities of New 
England that they had abandoned their 
freshman and sophomore work. If they 
then went on to develop a three-year course 
of study to the master’s degree they would 
do still more for us. They would show us 
not only the organization we should adopt, 
but also the subject-matter we should treat 
of. New England need not take this step 
from philanthropic motives alone. New 
England faces the choice between resuming 
the leadership of American education and 
becoming an exerescence on it. If it be- 
comes an excrescence on it, it will lose all 
contaet with students from outside New 
England. If the strong colleges and uni- 
versities in this part of the world will begin 
their work with the junior year, they may 
expect to enlist in increasing numbers the 
graduates of junior colleges and of the new 
colleges which I have described. If Yale 
and Harvard are going British I suggest 
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that they go the whole way and eliminate 
work which in England is regarded as of 
publie-school grade. The first-year man at 
Oxford and Cambridge is the equivalent 
of a junior here. I suggest that we make 
our juniors first-year men. 

With deference I recommend that 
great preparatory schools of New England 
become colleges. This would that 
they would cease to be preparatory schools. 
They would take their students through to 
the end of what we now call the sophomore 
They would correspond to the gym- 


the 


mean 


year. 
nasium, the lycée and the English public 
school. Their qualified graduates might go 
on to the university if they eared to do so. 
If they did not, they could feel that they 
had had an edueation. 

The location and environment of the New 
England preparatory schools are better for 
collegiate work than those of the New 
England universities. The preparatory 
schools can do the teaching that is now 
done in the freshman and sophomore years 
of universities better than the universities 
The object of a preparatory 
The faculty 


“an do it. 
school faculty is to teach. 
knows how to do it and wants to do it. A 
university faculty is selected to advance 
It does not want to teach and 
As a result 


knowledge. 
does not know how to do it. 
freshman and sophomore teaching is rele- 
gated to youthful instructors whose one 
ambition is to get out of it as soon as pos- 
sible into the more respectable, remunera- 
tive and rarefied atmosphere of scholarly 
research. To turn the New England pre- 
paratory schools into colleges of the sort I 
have deseribed would relieve the universi- 
ties of a burden they do not want, give the 
schools an opportunity they are. equipped 
to grasp, introduce some education into the 
two most wasteful years of the university 
course and set an example for the country. 

The object of these new colleges should 
be to give a sound general education to the 


students inthem. One of the virtues of the 
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organization that I foresee is that it would 
compel us to find out what a sound general 
education is. I can not truthfully say that 
New England has done much for us lately 
in helping us to find out what the curricu- 
lum should contain. The principal differ- 
ences between New England and the rest 
of the country have been on the issue of 
Greek and Latin. As formulated, the issue 
was not worth fighting over. The classical 
position degenerated into a defense not of 
reading and understanding the great books 
of the a-cient world, but of studying their 
language in infinite detail and as an end in 
itself in such a way as to create in the stu- 
dent a profound distaste for the ancient 
world and all its works. 

I put it to you that if we are going to 
convince our fellow-citizens that education 
is an affair of the intellect we must have a 
course of study that will corroborate in- 
stead of New 
England has a great intellectual tradition. 
If it will now revitalize that tradition it 
may discover in the process what a general 


refuting our pretensions. 


education ought to be. It may even dis- 
cover a new Classicism more worth fighting 
about than the old. With deference I sug- 
New 


they 


gest to the England preparatory 


schools (after become colleges) a 


course of study based upon ideas. In gen- 
eral, ideas are to be found in books. 
of these books are written in ancient lan- 
guages. It is not indispensable, though it 
is highly desirable, to study them in the 
languages in which they were written. 
The course of study, therefore, would con- 
sist largely of books, great books and not 
parts of these books, but all of them. The 
rest of the curriculum would be devoted to 
learning how to deal with ideas—how to 
recognize them, analyze them, develop them 
This used to be done 

ealled the trivium: 
A course of 


and apply them. 

through was 
grammar, rhetoric and logic. 
study composed of the classics and the 
trivium would make the college an intellec- 


what 
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tual enterprise and college education an 
The graduate 
no voeational training 


intellectual experience. 
would have had 
He would have trained his mind. 
gest that he would be better equipped ty 
meet practical situations than one whose 
training had been given him through t} 

medium of little imitation practical situa- 


I sug 


tions in the classroom. 

I suggest also that the graduate of such 
a college would be better equipped to go 
into the who ha 
passed through a preparatory school of the 
variety that to-day. But New 
England must show us, too, how to make 


one 


university than 
exists 


the university an intellectual affair. In 
this behalf the New England universities 
might attempt also a return to Classica! 
They might recall that once thie 
three ‘‘departments’’ of a university, and 


models. 


the only ones, were medicine, theology and 
To-day we should certainly add the 
sciences at the base of medicine 


law. 
natural 
and the social sciences which are the foun- 
dations of the law. These three fields were 
not studied professionally; the object of 
studying them was to understand them. 
To study the law to learn how to practis: 
it and to study it to understand it are two 
quite different things. Nor in those days 
were these three fields studied in isolation 
from one another. Each one penetrated 
and was penetrated by the rest. The 
propositions and facts were the same; the 
ultimate references different. So 
wherever he was working the student never 
lost sight of the unity of the universe and 
the unity of thought. Not crammed with 
little useless facts, busy applying in more 
specialized fields the knowledge he had’ of 
the classics and the trivium, he might come 
at last to comprehend man and nature and 
the relations between the two. 

With colleges and universities aiming to 
attain these ends, we might have an educa- 
tional system in America that would give 


were 
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s the trained intelligence we need, that 
iid furnish direction to our people, and 
at would produce at last an enlightened 


nation. To lead us to the achievement o 
these ideals is the educational function of 
New England. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE EXTENSION SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION IN THE SOVIET UNION 
A pisparcH to The Christian Science Monitor 
ites that “Free-Day-Universities,” which com- 
re with the extension departments of Amer- 
universities, have developed widely during 
past few months within the Soviet Union. 
ey are evidence of the new desire which is 
ng encouraged by the authorities, for some- 
ng more than the narrowly specialized edu- 
m which accompanied the Five-Year Plan 
industrialization. 
Last September a group of professors at the 
iingrad Chemical-Technological Institute or- 


nized a series of leetures on art and litera- 


ture, to be given on “free days,” the general 
days which come once in every six days. 

hese lectures proved so popular that the di- 

tor decided to continue them as a permanent 

rt of the work of the institute, and to inelude 
tures on history and the sciences. 

‘he plan was taken up by other technical 

titutes in Leningrad and elsewhere, and to- 
lay practically every higher school in the Soviet 
Union arranges free-day lectures on cultural, as 
listinguished from technical, subjects. The most 
opular lectures attract audiences of several 
housand men and women. 

[In many schools these extension lectures grad- 

y have shaped themselves into courses and 
ose who attend them are enrolled as students. 
in Moscow, 50,000 persons have been thus en- 
rolled, and the number in other cities is in pro- 
rtion. While some factory and office workers 
ttend these lectures, the greatest interest is 
1own by students at technical schools, whose 
narrowly specialized training has given them 
little opportunity to study literature, history or 
even the wider aspects of sciences. 

During this summer lectures are being given 
in the various municipal parks of the Soviet 
Union. Teachers from the nearest institutes 
have volunteered to give courses, and the Com- 
ssariat of Edueation has retained several of 


the most popular lecturers to travel from city to 
city. In this spontaneous fashion is growing up 
a sort of Soviet “Chautauqua” movement. 

Up to the present time, Soviet educators 
have devoted most of their time and money 
toward the drive against illiteracy, and for the 
technical equipment of specialists in the ex- 
panding factories. Now the official figures show 
that illiteracy has largely disappeared, and a 
sufficient number of training schools for tech- 
nicians has been established. Time can_ be 
spared for the clamorous demand for more 


general knowledge. 


POPULATION TRENDS IN RELATION 
TO PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA 
NUMEROUS articles that have appeared re- 
cently in diseussion of current trends of popu- 
lation in California and in the United States 
as a whole have been summarized in a report 
of the California State Department of Eduea- 
tion. A number of carefully direeted and sci- 
entifieally conducted research studies also have 
heen reported making some effort to predict 
probable future trends of population as well 
as providing exhaustive analyses of past and 
present trends. The gist of these discussions 

and reports are summarized as indicating: 


1. That birth rates have decreased almost con- 
tinuously in the United States as a whole and 
in California since 1921. 

That the excess of births over deaths has de- 

creased almost continuously for an even greater 

period, and that the decrease has been much 
greater in California than in the United States 
as a whole during the past ten years. 

3. That increases in population due to immigra- 
tion have decreased materially in recent years, 
both in California and in the United States 
as a whole. 

4. That increases in population in California due 
to migration from other states has decreased 


<s) 


remarkably since 1930. 
That the percentage of the total population 


i 
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found in those age-groups which contribute to 
public-school enrolment (5 to 19 years of age) 
has decreased since 1930 both in the United 
States as a whole and in California. 

6. That the actual total population of children 
of elementary school age (5 to 14 years of 
age) has decreased in California since 1930. 

7. That decreases in total population in Cali- 
fornia have occurred in the earlier age-groups 


(0-4 and 5-9 years) beginning in 1930. 


PLANS FOR THE NEW HUMANISTIC 
LIBRARY AT PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


THE appointment of a committee by the 
Princeton board of trustees to supervise the 
raising of funds for the university’s new human- 
istie library has been announced by President 
Harold Willis Dodds and preliminary architee- 
tural plans for the projected structure were 
placed on display in the main reading room of 
the present library building. 

Designed to satisfy all the customary require- 
ments of a library, and, in addition, to supply 
an intellectual center for the work of the social 
science and humanistie departments, the plan of 
the building is revolutionary in that every upper 
classman and graduate student in these depart- 
ments will have an individual desk and locker 
immediately adjacent to the books covering his 
field of study. 

Charles Z. Klauder, of Philadelphia, assisted 
by Ides Van Der Gracht, of New York, has de- 
signed the building, which will oceupy the north- 
east corner of the campus, bounded by Nassau 
Street on the north, Washington Road on the 
east and the university chapel on the south. It 
will replace the Pyne Library, erected in 1897, 
which has been greatly overcrowded for some 
years. 

The committee for raising funds is headed by 
Walter E. Hope, of New York City, assistant 
secretary of the Treasury under President 
Hoover. Other members are Charles W. 
MeAlpin, Frederick P. King, Whitney Darrow, 
George M. Moffett, Fosdick, 
Charles Scribner, Jr., Jarvis Cromwell and Wil- 
Stevenson, all of New York City; Pro- 
Rufus 


Raymond B. 


liam E. 
fessors Edwin W. Kemmerer and C. 
Morey, of Princeton; Henry B. Thompson, of 
Greenville, Del.; Wilson S. Arbuthnot, of Pitts- 
burgh; Harry H. Langenberg, of St. Louis; 
John Stuart, of Chieago, and Fitz Eugene 
Dixon, of Elkins Park, Pa. a 
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THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


THe New School for Social Research, Inc., 
has received permission in an order of Supreme 
Court Justice Hofstadter to transfer all its 
property at 66 West Twelfth Street without 
consideration to a new corporation of the same 
name chartered recently by the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York with power 
of conferring degrees in its Graduate School. 
The former corporation was a membership or- 
ganization without such power, while the new 
one is formed under the Education Laws. 

The petition of the membership corporation, 
signed by Alvin S. Johnson, president and di- 
rector of the school, included a letter written 
to the new corporation stating that the plans 
for the school to confer degrees had been re- 
alized through the action of the State Board of 
Regents, and said the transfer of property 
would be made “to enable you to amplify and 
conduct, without interruption, and in accord- 
ance with the policies heretofore pursued by the 
undersigned, any business and affairs of the 
New School and its graduate faculty.” The 
transfer did not become effective until Justice 
Hofstadter approved it. 

The property includes the land and building 
at 66 West Twelfth Street and all the contents. 
The petition said that assets of the old corpora- 
tion consist of $15,000 cash, $60,000 in notes re- 
ceivable, $13,400 as the value of the reference 
library, and $51,900 for furniture and furnish- 
ings. The liabilities, which are assumed by the 
new corporation, consist of a first mortgage of 
$250,000, a second mortgage of $100,000 and a 
serial mortgage bond issue, on which interest is 
payable out of the net income of $371,500. The 
present value of the land and building is stated 
to be $916,484. 

The petition said that the interest of the 
school would be promoted by the transfer be- 
cause “upon the reorganization in 1933 of Ger- 
man university life by the National Socialist 
revolution scores of professors of international 
reputation were dismissed or given indefinite 
furloughs.” It added that “your petitioner, as 
an American institution, believing in academic 
liberty, invited a number of the most outstand- 
ing of the scholars to form themselves into a 
graduate faculty of political and social science 
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t the New School, thus serving a dual purpose 
offering them a livelihood with academic 
fredom and making available for graduate stu- 
lents in this country German university meth- 
ls having a definite character and value of 
their own.” 

In conclusion the petition reads: “After the 
craduate faculty was established it became in- 
creasingly apparent that many serious graduate 
students would have liked to matriculate and 
follow the courses offered by the faculty had the 
New School been organized with requisite author- 
ty to permit it to grant graduate degrees in the 
social sciences. This authority now having been 
\btained through the action of the Regents of 
the State of New York the interests of your 
petitioner will be promoted.” 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Miss Rita HocHHEIMER, assistant 
of visual education, in her annual report to Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of the New 
York City schools, states that about forty-five 
per cent. of the schools, with a pupil popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 children, are now convertible 
nto motion picture theaters for visual educa- 


director 


tion purposes. 

The Board of Edueation’s drive for general 
motion-picture reform is linked with the spread 
of the “learning-by-seeing” movement through 
the use of moving pictures and stereopticon 
slides in the Associate Superinten- 
dent John 8S. Roberts, who supervises all visual 
instruction work, is now engaged, at, Dr. Camp- 
bell’s request, on a survey to determine how the 
schools can help to effect the production and 
listribution of better films. 

In addition to the 300 schools equipped with 
motion pieture projectors, 635 schools, or 90 
per cent. of the total number, are equipped 
with one or more lantern slide machines. The 
supply system of the bureau of visual instrue- 
tion ineludes four film libraries serving eight 


schools. 


school distriets, with two new libraries soon to 
be established. 

Weekly pieture service was maintained last 
year to thirty-three schools in Manhattan, thir- 
teen in the Bronx, thirty-five in Brooklyn and 


+ 


ten in Queens. The bureau has 175 separate 


ms designed for use in connection with courses 
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in geography, nature study, health education 
and biology. 

Miss Hochheimer that the 
have not only added to the children’s factual 
knowledge but have destroyed barriers of dis- 


states pictures 


tanee, changed attitudes and enlarged voeabu- 
laries. 

To correlate the 
closely with curricular subjects, a city-wide 


pictorial material more 
program of teacher training in visual instrue- 
The 


demonstration lessons and discussions for prin- 


tion has been begun. program involves 
cipals and teachers in all school districts. 
Listed in the report as significant steps in 
the visual instruction the 
velopment by the health education committee 
of the Principals Association of lantern slides 
suitable for health education in the first grade; 
the study by a subcommittee of visual aids for 


movement are de- 


use in vocational guidance; the preparation, in 
cooperation with Savel Zimand, administrative 
director of the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Dem- 
onstration, of an intensive program of visual 
health instruction for the schools of that dis- 
trict, and the request by the advisory board on 
industrial edueation for help in plans for safety 
education in industrial high schools. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS BY THE 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 


EMPLOYMENT of 40,000 unemployed teachers 
in a nation-wide campaign against illiteracy has 
been announced by Aubrey Williams, acting ad- 
ministrator, as the goal of the emergency pro- 
gram which is being financed by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 

The campaign, in which state relief directors 
have been enlisted, is expected to reach 2,000,- 
000 persons whose requirements are not now 
included The 
major part of the program concerns itself with 
the education of adult workers now unemployed. 

As formulated by the Education Division of 
the FERA, under the leadership of Dr. L. R. 


Alderman, the new “five-point program” in- 


in state educational programs. 


cludes literacy classes, vocational training, voca- 


tional rehabilitation, general adult education 
and nursery schools. 
Literacy classes are to be organized in every 


community where the need exists and a sufficient 
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number of adults unable to read and write can 

be interested in the program. 
Vocational adult 

ployed, will include trade, industrial and com- 


training, for the unem- 
mercial education, home economics, agriculture 
and counsel for better vocational adjustment. 
The adult education phase of the program 
will include workers’ educational classes, a ven- 
ture in an unexplored field which was under- 
last 


parent education, avocational training, hobbies 


taken by the Edueation Division winter; 
and handicraft training and general academic, 
informal and eultural education. The workers’ 
educational classes will be in reality discussion 
groups under the direction of specially trained 
teachers. 

Beginning with the August allotments to each 
state for relief purposes, provision has been 
made for the emergency educational program. 
In addition, each state received an allotment of 
teachers who could be employed in this work. 

All the relief funds must be used for eduea- 
and not connected with loeal 


tional purposes 


school budgets. 


THE PITTSBURGH MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


THE ninth annual convention of the Ameriean 


Vocational Association will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, from December 5 to 8. 

Preliminary preparations for the December 
convention have been going on for the past 
several months. <A local steering committee has 
been organized with Dr. Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh publie schools, as 


The 


associate 


honorary chairman. other members are 


Frank M. 
Pittsburgh publie schools, chairman; Fred W. 
Boland, director of trade training, Pittsburgh 


Leavitt, superintendent, 


publie sehools, vice-chairman; and Dr. G. D. 
Whitney, director of vocational teacher train- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh, secretary. 
Among the materials being prepared for the 
convention is an illustrated booklet deseribing 
the activities of the public schools of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity and the types of industries in the 
Pittsburgh This booklet dis- 
tributed to all delegates and Other 
pamphlets illustrative of vocational edueation 


area. will be 


guests. 


in its several aspects are being organized. 
The Hotel William Penn has been chosen for 


convention headquarters. Practically all meet- 
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ings will be held there. This hotel is conven 
iently situated within easy commuting distanc 
of the University of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, the two institutions in 
Pittsburgh engaged in the preparation of voca 
tional and industrial arts teachers. The Clit 
ford B. Connelly Trade School, one of the larg 
est public trade schools in the country, is on 
a short distance away. 

Local coordinators have been appointed by the 
steering committee to work with the vice-presi 
dents of the American Voeational Associatio: 
These are: Agriculture, A. K. Getman and Ray 
Seamans; Commercial, Jacob Spies and D. |) 
Lessenberry ; Home economics, Elisabeth Amer 
and Emma M. Watts; Industrial arts, R. \\ 
Selvidge and Glen U. Cleeton; Industrial and 
Part-time, Thomas H. Quigley and Aida (. 
Bishop, Joseph W. Fleming; Rehabilitation, 
Osear M. Sullivan and M. M. Walter; Vocu 
tional guidance, Edwin A. Lee and Harry A 
Snyder. The vice-presidents of the sections 
will be responsible for arranging the programs, 
while the loeal coordinators will assist in effect- 
ing arrangements in Pittsburgh and in conduct- 
ing the meetings. 

Teachers, supervisors and superintendents, as 
well as college and university professors and ad 
ministrators in the Pittsburgh district, have bee: 
selected as committee chairmen. The following 
are responsible to the local steering committe: 
for the specific items with which they have bee: 
charged: 

Service clubs, Dr. S. E. Weber; Hostess or- 
ganization and coordination, Ella Ruth Boyce; 
Tours, Dr. Herbert L. Spencer; Local arrange- 
ments, Dr. A. M. Goldberger; Reception, lren 
E. MeDermott; Industrial contacts, John D. 
Beatty; Hotels, R. M. Sherrard; Membership, 
Dr. A. S. Hurrell; Service, Dr. John A. Hol- 
linger; Registration, Dr. Samuel Fausold; Fv- 
hibits, James R. Glenn; Information, Joseph M. 
Speer; Entertainment, Dr. Coit R. Hoechst; 
Printing, John Hawthorne; Music, Dr. Wil! 
Earhart; Banquet, Elmer G. Miller; Publicity, 
Theodore A. Siedle. 

The officers of the American Vocational As- 
sociation are: President, Ray Fife, state super- 
visor of agricultural education, Ohio; Vice-pres'- 
dents, A. K. Getman, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education, New York; Elisabeth Amery, 
state supervisor of home economies education, 














farvland; R. W. Selvidge, professor of indus- 

education, University of Missouri; Jacob 
Spies, supervisor of commercial education, 
eboygan, Wisconsin; Edwin A. Lee, superin- 
San Oscar M. 


Sullivan, state director of re-education, Min- 


lent of schools, Francisco ; 
sota, and Thomas H. Quigley, professor of in- 
School of Tech- 
logy; Treasurer, Charles W. Sylvester, direc- 


istrial education, Georgia 
- of voeational edueation, Baltimore; Execu- 
secretary, L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. C., 
nd Director, Dr. George P. Hambrecht, state 
rector for voeational education, Wisconsin. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON RADIO IN EDUCATION 


OcroBeR 8 and 9 are announced as the dates 


‘HE 


r the forthcoming annual assembly of the Na- 
nal Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation 
ch will be held in Chieago. Five sessions 
be at the Drake Hotel and one in the Hall 
Science at the Century of Progress Expo- 


t10n,. 
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“The Importance of Radio Broadcasting in 
a Changing Social Order” is to be the general 
subject of the conference. Among the speakers 
will be Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes; Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor of 
The New York Times; Walter Damrosch; Pro- 
fessor John Erskine; President Robert M. Hut- 
chins, University of Chicago; President Walter 
Dill Seott, Northwestern University; Dr. Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York; President Robert G. 
Sproul, University of California; President 
Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota; 
David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpor- 
ation of America; Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor of New York University, and others. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on program which includes Levering 
Tyson, director of the council, President Hut- 
chins and President Scott. Private versus gov- 


ernment eontrol of radio will be one of the 


topies of discussion. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


EUGENE ALLEN GILMORE, since 


1930 dean of the College of Law at the Uni- 


PROFESSOR 


rsity of Iowa, and for eight years previously 
retary of public instruction and governor- 
veneral of the Philippine Islands, has been 


elected to the presidency of the university. 

PROFESSOR PENDLETON Howarp has_ been 
cted dean of the College of Law at the Uni- 
rsity of Idaho to take the place of Dean W. 


Masterson, who was recently elected dean of 


e School of Law at the University of Mis- 
iri. During the past year Dr. Howard was 
siting professor in the Law School of North- 
western University. He has been professor of 
w at the University of Idaho since 1929. 


Dr. Vern O. KnNupDSEN, chairman of the de- 
artment of physies at the University of Cali- 


rnia at Los Angeles, has been appointed dean 
the Graduate School. 


Dr. EK. T. Grerner, associate professor of 
conomies at the University of California, has 
een made acting dean of the College of Com- 
merece. He takes the place of Dean Henry F. 
Grady, who has accepted a position with the 
Federal Administration in Washington. 





Dr. A. C. 
Kenan professor of law emeritus after twenty- 


McIntosu has been appointed 


four years of service as a member of the faculty 
His work 


will be taken over by Dr. James H. Chadbourne, 


of the University of North Carolina. 


while Professor Mulder, the new member of the 
staff, will assume the courses formerly taught 
by Dr. Chadbourne. 


Dr. Hartan C. Kocn, head of the depart- 
ment of secondary education of the University 
of Nebraska, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of assistant director of the Bureau of Co- 
operation with Educational Institutions at the 
University of Michigan, to sueceed Dr. Wray 
H. Congdon, who has resigned to become diree- 
tor of admissions at Lehigh University. 


W. H. Orton, director of physical education 
of the Santa Barbara Public Schools and direc- 
tor of municipal recreation in Santa Barbara 
City, has been appointed chief of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education to take 
the place made vacant by the resignation of 
N. P. Neilson. 
the State Department of Education on August 
15. 


Mr. Orion began his work with 
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Dr. Jacos Goopate Lipman, professor of 


soils and dean of agriculture at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and director of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has been awarded 
the Chandler Medal of Columbia University for 
1934. Dr. 


began his study of the science of soils on a New 


Lipman is a native of Latvia, and 
Jersey farm. The medal will be formally con- 
ferred at Columbia in November. 

New appointments at Colgate University in- 
clude Thomas Roberts, who has been made pro- 
fessor of musie, and the following instructors: 
John F. Fichten, 3d, fine arts and head of sur- 
vey in that department; Raymond O. Rock- 
wood, William M. Shankwiler, Howard Dwight 
Williams and August Oran Spain, history; An- 
drew Louis, German; Herman Arno Brautigam, 
Biblical literature; Charles Frank Phillips, Carl 
Tristan Arlt, William Towle and 
Leonard Palmers Adams, economies; Raymond 
J. Myers, zoology; Eugene Bahn, public speak- 
Leslie Hart, physical education. 


Lawrence 


ing, and J. 

Rozsert B. Lyons, director of the high-school 
band Streator, 
been elected assistant professor of musie and 
director of the band of the University of Idaho. 


and orchestra at Illinois, has 


JAN RUHTENBERG, Swedish architect, has been 
appointed a member of the faculty of the School 
of Architecture of Columbia University. Mr. 
Ruhtenberg, one of the leaders of the modern 
movement in German architecture, will teach 
design. 

TuREE of the faculty of Birmingham-South- 
ern College who were away last year on sab- 
leave are returning to their regular 
J. Horace Coulliette, professor 


batical 
duties this fall. 
of physics, spent his sabbatical year at Colum- 
bia University; Douglas L. Hunt, associate pro- 
fessor of English, engaged in advanced study 
and taught one class in freshman English at 
White- 


house, associate professor of modern languages, 


Vanderbilt University, and Robert S. 


spent the year studying at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Prrman B. Porrer, professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin, is sum- 
the Students’ International 

This organization annually 


mer director of 
Union at Geneva. 
assembles two dozen or more students from ecol- 
leges in the United States and Europe at its 


round table conference during July and August. 
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J. R. MacKay, of Saskatoon, Canada, was 
elected president of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation at the coneluding session of the 
Miss Jessie 
Norris, of Montreal, was elected first vice-presi 
dent and C. N. 
Que., again was chosen secretary-treasurer. Ex- 


annual convention on August 13. 
Crutchfield, Shawinigan Falls, 


ecutive members are: Miss Jacqueline Macdon- 
ald, of Charlottetown, P.E.I.; H. V. Corkum, 
Mahone Bay, N.S.; E. J. Alexander, Saint 
John, N.B.; Miss Dorothy Seiveright, Macdon- 
ald College, Quebec; Miss Etta Lane, Toronto; 
Miss M. A. Strangways, Prince Albert, Sask.:; 
EK. J. Thorlakson, Calgary. 


We learn from the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation, San Francisco, that Vierling Kersey, 
California State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction (incumbent); G. Vernon Bennett, 
formerly city superintendent of Pomona and 
more recently connected with the University of 
Southern California, and John Harold Swan, 
of the Junior College, Sacramento, are eandi 
dates for election to the office of California 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction. 


Dr. Ropert GorRDON SPROUL, president of the 
University of California, has accepted the in- 
vitation of Newton D. Baker, chairman, to be- 
come a member of the “Committee for the 1934 


mobilization for human needs.’ 


Dr. Ciirrorp L. JAMES, professor of inter- 
national trade and finance at the Ohio State 
University, has been granted a leave of absence 
to serve as an economist on the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Dr. Jacop VINER, chief administration econ- 
omist, adviser and assistant to Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., will relin- 
quish his official post before the end of the year, 
according to a United Press dispatch. After 
his retirement Dr. Viner is expected to resume 
teaching at the University of Chicago and the 
Graduate Institute of International Studies at 
the University of Geneva. 


Dr. WiLLiAM P. DEarING, president of Oak- 
land City College, Indiana, addressed the sum- 
mer session graduating class at the University 
of Kentucky on August 17. Approximately 
one hundred and sixty-five students received de- 
grees at the annual summer school commence- 
ment exercises. 
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James RickarBy CAMPBELL, founder of the 
Kingsley School at Essex Fells, N. J., died on 
August 16, at the age of seventy-four years. 
After teaching in several schools and colleges, 
Mr. Campbell founded the Kingsley School in 
1900. Having rounded out nearly half a cen- 
tury in educational work, he retired as head- 
master emeritus in 1926. 


Dr. Witt1AM T. VLYMEN, retired principal 
of the Eastern Distriet High School of New 
York City, died on August 13, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Dr. Vlymen had been con- 
nected with the city school system for a period 
of forty-eight years. 


Dr. Henry M. Maxson, superintendent of 
public schools in Plainfield, N. J., for thirty- 
five years, died on August 20, at the age of 
eighty-one years. 


THE twentieth National Recreation Congress 
will be held in Washington, D. C., from October 
1 to 5. * There will be no papers. The Journal 
of the American Medical Association reports 
that the congress will divide itself into diseus- 
sion groups beginning Tuesday morning and 
continuing through the day and each morning 
thereafter. Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
mornings at 11 o’clock the entire congress will 
come together to hear reports from these disecus- 
sion groups. Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day afternoons will be left free for special 
meetings. General meetings will be held each 
evening, with addresses by prominent speakers. 
Headquarters will be at the Wardman Park 
Hotel. 


THE fourth biennial conference of the Na- 
tional Couneil of Parent Edueation for workers 
in family and parent education will be devoted 
to a consideration of “Social Philosophy for 
Education in Parenthood and Family Life.” It 
will be held in Washington, D. C., on November 
1, 2 and 3, at the Wardman Park Hotel, and 
will be preceeded by a meeting of the council. 
While this conference is arranged and conducted 
by council member organization representatives 
and by professionals affiliated with the council, 
all members of the professions whose work in- 
cludes any form of family and parent education 
are invited to attend. 


THE opening date for the Pan-American Con- 
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ference on Education has been fixed for Sep- 
tember 9. The local organizing committees are 
making final preparations for the meetings, 
which will be held at the University of Chile. A 
special exhibition of scholastic material is 
planned. It is stated that delegates will try to 
reach an understanding looking toward a certain 
uniformity in studies. 


Tue International Congress of Librarians 
will be held in Spain in the first ten days of 
June, 1935, according to Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, chairman of the International Library 
Committee. Probably some of the meetings will 
be at Madrid, and some at Barcelona or else- 
where. 


THE first of fifteen regional institutes for 
adult education supervisors under the auspices 
of the Federal Relief Administration was held 
at the George Peabody College for Teachers 
from July 22 to August 1. The institute was 
attended by supervisors from Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi and Tennessee. It was under 
the direction of Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of the 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies. Those 
appearing on the program were Dr. L. R. Alder- 
man, director of the Emergency Edueation Pro- 
gram; Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of 
Education in Tennessee; President Bruce Payne, 
of Peabody College; State Superintendent W. 
F. Bond, of Mississippi; Dr. Chas. W. Knudsen, 
of Peabody College; Miss Marguerite Burnett, 
State Department of Education, Delaware; Miss 
Wil Lou Gray, State Department of Eduea- 
tion, Columbia, South Carolina, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Walter L. Simpson, state relief director 
of education for the state of Tennessee. De- 
tailed plans for earrying on the work of adult 
education in the four states were worked out. 


A CONFERENCE for workers on college eur- 
riculum problems was held at the George Pea- 
body College from July 30 to August 2. The 
conference was sponsored by the Curriculum 
Laboratory under the direction of Dr. Doak S. 
Campbell and Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, of the 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies. The 
purposes were to observe in the Curriculum 
Laboratory the work of various groups on state 
and city curriculum problems and to work out 
plans for further participation of higher in- 
stitutions in curriculum programs. Sixty-four 
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official representatives from fourteen states at- 
tended the conference. In addition there were 


a hundred visitors attending the 


approximately 
Sessions. 
ing rapidly on library 


WorK is progres 


and the chemistry building at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, as well as on a building 
for the Medical School at Little Rock, the 
rround-breaking ceremonies being held on July 
30. The cost of each of the three buildings ap- 
proximates half a million dollars. Their eree- 
tion-at this time is made possible by a grant 
from the Federal Publie Works Administration. 
It is expected that they will be completed in the 


late spring or early summer and ready for oe- 
cupancy at the beginning of the school year in 


September, 1935. 


Dr. Joun S. Roperts, associate superinten- 
dent in charge of junior high schools of New 
York City, in his annual report. urges early 
consideration of a ten-year plan to place all 
eighth and ninth grade students in 
High Schools, 
from the secondary schools and one year from 


seventh, 


Junior eliminating two years 


the high schools. “There is a ten-year plan or 
building program which would eventually re- 
sult in placing all seventh, eighth and ninth 
year pupils in the city in the Junior High 
School which would result in the eutting out 
of the ninth year from all senior high schools 
and the into 6B 
schools in all parts of the city, with perhaps 


conversion of 8B schools 
the exception of a few in outlying districts.” 
Dr. “that this tentative 


plan be given consideration by the Board of 


Robert S recommended 


Superintendents at an early date.” 

Firry British school boys sailed from London 
on August 6 to explore and survey a hitherto 
This is the 


third expedition organized by the Publie Schools 


unmapped area of Newfoundland. 
Exploring Society. Surgeon-Commander Mur- 
ray Levick is in charge of the expedition. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Bonn, 
Germany, states that Nazi measures to cut down 
college attendance have been strikingly success- 
ful. There are only 4,953 students enrolled for 
the summer semester at the University of Bonn, 
as compared with 6,022 in 1933. Freshman en- 
rolment has been reduced by more than 50 per 
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Only 321 students were admitted, com 


cent. 
pared with 771 in 1933. 

IMPROVEMENT in the education of the under 
privileged in Mexico, especially in the rural dis 
the 
building program. 
schools in the Republic, but between now and 
1939 it is planned to spend more than one fifth 
of the entire budget of the Department of Edu 
The 


secretary of education, Eduardo Vasconcelos, in 


purpose of an extensive schoo 


There are now 18,000 rura! 


tricts, is 


cation on the eonstruction of such schools. 


an interview with a United Press correspondent, 
stated that in the next three years more than 
11,000 rural schools will be built, bringing th 
total number to almost 31,000. 

Dr. T. L. Yuan, director of the Chinese Na 
tional Library of Peiping, at a recent luncheon 
of the Duke University library staff, completed 
arrangements for the establishment of an ex 
change system between this institution and the 
Peiping library. In addition to financial grants, 
the library has as a nucleus a collection of Chi 
nese ineunabula consisting of approximately 
500,006 volumes dating from the ninth century. 
This library corresponds to the Library of Con 
gress in the United States, and is now in process 
of expansion. 

CuiLe’s Republican militia has organized a 
cadet of militiamen. These 
children, the United Press reports, range from 


school for sons 
six to seventeen years in age and will take the 
same oath as that sworn by the militia. The 
first cadet school, named Caupolican after the 
famous Indian warrior who suceessfully de 
fended Auracania against the Spanish con 
quistadores in the colonial days, is one of a 
series of similar institutions to be established 
throughout the republic. The cadets will be 
taught strict military discipline and will be in 
structed in the lore of past patriots. The body 
will be non-political, as is the militia itself. 

A RECENT Associated Press dispateh from 
Madrid related that the Spanish state, true to 
the prophecy of church authorities, has found 
it “materially impossible to fulfill its plan to 
substitute lay for religious education within the 
time it prescribed. As a result, the education 
of all except a comparatively small number of 
Spain’s youth still remains in the hands of the 
church. The state felt confident, at the time 
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law of religious congregations was passed 
summer, that sufficient facilities would be 
vided by October 1 to substitute lay for re- 
sewious advaneed education and that the change 
m religious to lay elementary education 
iid be possible by the first of this year. 
tholie Church statisticians challenged this 
ity after checking up available and poten- 
facilities of the state. After several tem- 
ary postponements the government has an- 
inced that it has found it impossible to make 
change at the present time and that the sub- 
itions will be indefinitely postponed. The 
ernment based its failure to effect the sub- 
tution within the time designated “on the 
ire of previous governments to make any 
eparations for the change.” Many church- 
now predict that a complete substitution of 
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lay for religious education in Spain may never 
be effected. 

Work has been started on the $500,000 main 
building of the Lester School and Henry Lester 
Institute of Technical Education in Shanghai. 
The institution, the first of its sort to be erected 
in China, has been made possible by the will of 
the late Henry Lester. It has been designed to 
afford technical education for students of all 
nations, but will offer special inducements to 
Chinese students. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the salaries of the Yugoslav National Represen- 
tatives are to be reduced by 20 per cent. and 
with the money saved 500 additional school 
teachers are to be engaged. Most of the other 
state officials also are to suffer substantial salary 
cuts. 


DISCUSSION 


EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 
\ FOREIGN student wishing to attend an 
‘ican college finds it necessary to satisfy 
the American immigration authorities and 
admissions officer of the college which he 
Although the Immigration Act of 1924 
ised on the quota principle, it provides for 
n non-quota immigrants of which one 
p is defined as follows: 


\n immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
15 years of age, and who seeks to enter the 

ted States solely for the purpose of study, at 
credited school, college, academy, seminary, 
niversity, particularly designated by him and 

roved by the Secretary of Labor.... (Sec- 
fe, in part.) 


Consular officers of the United States are 
ithorized to issue a non-quota or student visa 
satisfactory proof that the applicant is en- 
d to be approved as a non-quota immigrant. 
applicant must designate the “accredited 
|, college, academy, seminary, or univer- 
” and he must present to his local American 
sul proof that this institution accepts his 
edentials, 
With the passage of the Immigration Act 
rge numbers of foreign students seeking to 
ke advantage of American educational oppor- 


tunities requested our colleges to issue the neces- 
sary certificates of admission. The registrars 
of these colleges at once saw the need for sub- 
stantiating the credentials presented by these 
applicants and in 1928 requested the College 
Kntrance Examination Board to hold at centers 
abroad a special examination designed to assist 
them in judging the ability of foreign students 
to undertake with reasonable hope of suceess 
college courses conducted in the English lan- 
guage. After giving careful consideration to 
this request, the board decided to act favorably 
upon it, believing that the cost of the examina- 
tion would eventually be borne by the exami- 
nees. To make possible the administration of 
this examination until such time as it should be 
self-supporting, however, the board sought out- 
side assistance. In view of the importance of 
having the examination conducted efficiently and 
in a manner to command the respect of those 
who should come in contact with it, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace granted to 
the board an allotment of five thousand dollars. 
In aecepting this grant, the College Entrance 
Examination Board said: 


The Board has a sense of satisfaction in feeling 
that the act of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace is the recognition of a great 
beneficent foundation of the value and promise of 
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the College Entrance 


of international 


now 


the service offered by 


Examination Board to the cause 


education. 

If the foreign student is asked by his college 
to take “The Examination to Test Competence 
in the Use of the English Language,” he applies 
Examination Board 
Thereupon the 


Entrance 


to the 


College 
and pays the ten-dollar 
board makes arrangements with a suitable per- 
son for the conduct of the the 
following April at a convenient place for the 


tee. 
examination 


eandidate. On cthe first day he presents him- 
self to the supervisor for the three written 
parts of the examination and on the following 
day his use of spoken English is tested by 
means of ten or fifteen minutes of conversation 
with the supervisor. The papers written at the 
examination are graded by the College Entrance 
Examination Board with the 
supervisor’s report upon the oral test are trans- 
mitted to the college that the student wishes to 
The college thus has an opportunity to 


and_ together 


enter. 
judge for itself whether or not the applicant 
has sufficient mastery of English. If it believes 
that he would be unsuccessful in college because 
of an inadequate knowledge of English, it can 
so advise him in order that he may be saved a 
long, expensive and fruitless journey. 

The Examination to Test Competence in the 
Use of the English Language has been held 
every April for the past five years at places in 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL STRUCTURE OF 
YUGOSLAVIA 
THE schools of Yugoslavia are of two classes: 
(1) The schools under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion concerned with scientific training, and (2) 
the schools under other authorities concerned 
with agriculture, craft, trade and industry and 

military training. 

In this article we shall be concerned with the 
schools of the first group. Until very recently 
these schools were organized on the basis of the 
laws in vigor in various districts before the 
union. It is only the present régime which has 
unified scholastie legislation in Yugoslavia; and 
the establishment of one unified scholastie or- 
ganization has thus adjusted edueation to the 
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Europe, Asia and South America. On account 
of the exceptional conditions resulting from the 
world-wide depression, however, fewer eandi- 
dates have presented themselves than was ex- 
pected, a total of 236 candidates having been 
examined. It is interesting to note that each 
year a group of candidates for the educational 
scholarships offered by the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium has presented itself in Brussels 
and that in 1931 a group of eighty graduates of 
Soviet engineering schools took the tests at 
Moscow. Recent letters indicate that foreign 
governments expecting to send students to the 
United States will require them to demonstrate 
their fitness by means of this examination. 

The eolleges that have made use of this ex- 
amination report that it has proved of great 
practical value and that it has served to set 
before foreign students the necessary standard 
of preparation in English. The late Professor 
Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia University, 
who served on all the more important commit- 
tees dealing with this examination, said: “Ex- 
perience at Columbia shows the great value of 
this examination and indicates that it has very 
important possibilities.” It is the hope of those 
who are most interested in this undertaking 
that in the absence of satisfactory evidence of 
proficiency in the English language colleges will 
make use of this examination. 

C. H. Buarcurorp, Jr. 








cultural requirements of the future of the 
nation. 

Education is classified in three grades: (1) 
Primary education embraces’ kindergarten 
schools, and primary schools with the higher 
national schools, domestic and popular schools; 
(2) middle education comprises the gymna- 
siums, teachers’ training schools and theological 
schools; (3) higher education comprises the 
high schools and universities. Art educations 
are provided in the schools of acting, music, 
painting and sculpture and architecture. 

The state program devotes the greatest atten- 
tion to the renewal and foundation of schools, 
especially in districts which were victims of the 
war or where previously there were no schools. 
Old and worn-out buildings are replaced by new 
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nes in accordance with modern hygienie and 
lagogic principles, and in backward districts 
new schools are being built with expedition. 

Since the Liberation the following schools 
have been built and opened: 2,735 lower schools, 
‘0 middle schools, 9 art schools and 16 high 
‘hools and faculties. 

Under the heading of primary education are 
neluded all institutions which bear the general 

me of “national” schools, as also the “popu- 

’ schools. 

[he building and upkeep of national schools 
; borne by the municipality, while the state de- 
partment appoints and pays the teaching staff. 
In order to hasten the erection of schools, the 
hanovinas (provinces) and the state grant as- 
sistance to needy municipalities, while the law 

national schools of 1929 makes provision for 

special fund for granting to municipalities 
oans at a low rate of interest. 

A preparatory stage to primary education is 


the kindergarten school. The establishment of 


TABLE 1 


Years Schools Teachers Pupils 
1918-19 115 939 17,594 
1929-30 194 1,730 20,159 

these is compulsory for larger towns and in- 


dustrial centers, and optional in other places. 
Kindergarten schools accept children from the 
conclusion of the fourth year of age. 

The primary school is the provision for ele- 
ientary education, and on completion of four 
years is extended in the higher national schools. 
The 1929 reform established national education 
on a modern basis. Uniformity of organization 
was introduced, not only in management but 
also in type. Compulsory school attendance, 
which hitherto had varied as to duration (be- 
tween four and eight years) was extended to 
Children 
are enrolled in primary schools in their seventh 


vear, 


eight years over the whole country. 


Those children who, on completion of 


primary school, pass on to popular, middle or 


rofessional schools are exempted from attend- 
ance at the higher national school. This reform 
permits the adaptation of education to the local 
conditions and needs. 


fint 


‘nuous activity of the pupil is established as 


The principle of econ- 
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TABLE 2 
Years Schools Teachers Pupils 
1918-19 120 2,053 42,672 
1929-30 171 4,128 74,800 


the method of instruction, and this involves the 
obligation on the teacher to have regard for the 
individuality of the pupil and his family and 
social conditions. Coedueation of boys and girls 
is established, but where circumstances permit 
they are separated in separate schools or de- 
partments. Education is general, compulsory 
and gratuitous, and is given in the country’s 
language. For children of national minorities, 
wherever there is a group of such, the Yugoslav 
national schools comprise also departments 
where education is given in their national lan- 
guage. These are opened wherever there are 
25 pupils of one nationality. In places where 
there are several departments of the same 
national minority, these form a separate school 
which has its separate Primary 
schools may give only the regular syllabus of 
instruction, while higher national schools may 
give the regular or shortened course (according 


to loeal conditions). 


director. 


The law devotes great 
attention to the safeguarding of the health of 
the pupils. made for the 
tematic establishment of school baths and elin- 


ics, the permanent and compulsory examination 


Provision is 


SVS- 


of pupils and teachers, and the removal of in- 
fectious, especially tuberculous children from 
the schools. On social grounds school kitchens 
and children’s hostels are established. 

Special schools make provision for children of 
These 


may be state, banovina (province) or private 


insufficient and defective development. 


establishments. They are equipped as boarding 
establishments. 
Domestic schools are provided for girls after 


The 


erection and upkeep of these schools is borne 


completion of primary school instruction. 


by the state or the banovina budgets. They are 


TABLE 3 


Years Schools Teachers Pupils 
1918-19 24 287 2,300 
1929-30 5 39 634 7,538 














first opened in eculturally-backward distriets 


and are equipped as boarding establishments. 
Temporary adult schools and courses tor the 

purpose of national education are organized in 

connection with the national school local needs, 


economie, for 


ih as hygienic, cooperative 
housewifery, illiterates, ete. They are estab- 
lished through private initiative, and the in- 


structors’ salaries are borne by the banovina and 
the state. Instruction is on practical lines. 
The popular schools form a class between the 
nm 
They 
are established in towns with the object of pro- 


viding general education to fit their pupils for 


primary school and the middle school. 


TABLE 4 


Years Schools Teachers Pupils 
1918-19 11 118 865 
1929-30 14 146 1,445 


crafts, trades and industrial eallings. The edu- 
cation is gratuitous and in the language of the 


tet 
SLALLE, 


For children of national minorities sepa- 
rate departments are formed, as in the primary 
schools, where instruction is given in their ma- 
ternal language. 

The development of popular schools sinee the 
Union is illustrated in Table 1. 

The second group is provided by the middle 
(secondary) schools. 

Not until the Law of Middle Schools of 1929, 
Yugoslav gymnasiums 


They 


was the edueation of 


placed on a uniform and modern basis. 
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comprise three types: modern gymnasiums, 
technical schools and classical gymnasiums. |) 
complete gymnasiums have four classes; fu 
gymnasiums have eight. The greatest number 
of modern gymnasiums is established as the 
general type of middle school, with faculty 
open departments of the other two types. In 
struction is gratuitous. 

Gymnasiums may be state or loeal authorits 
gymnasiums, and the already existing privat 
ones are recognized by law on condition that 
they comply with the law’s provisions. Na 
tional minorities which desire to provide midd|: 
school instruction in their national tongue have 
the option of special gymnasiums. 

Every school is obliged to have a library fo: 
teachers and one for pupils. In places wher 
there exists no public library the teachers’ 
brary may be transformed to serve as a public 
library. 

The forming of societies among the pupils 
for intellectual, moral, esthetic and physical 
exercise is permitted. 

Safeguarding of the health of the pupils is 
provided for through sehool baths and clinics, 
and by one permanent doctor to each scho: 
On sociological grounds the establishment 
boarding institutions is countenanced. 

The instruction is directed to achieve a cul- 
tural-moral influence in the spirit of the Yug 
slav idea. And the teachers are obliged 
accommodate their teaching to the individuali 
ties of the pupils, with regard to their circum 
stances. The class teacher and the class com- 


mittee composed of the teachers of respective 


TABLE 5 


FACULTIES 


Theology Law Philosophy Technical Medicine Veterinary hia Tota 

University 4 y r 7 n n n n n Nn no MD n mM n f 

- » 2 ~ im 2 - 2 mn mn 3 K 

— = 4 - 2 = v = z =| = =| ) =] @ = 

= 3 = © — oD _ o = © = =) = co) _ 

o 3 : 3 2 g S a oo a ss = 3 

ES oO eH Z, eH DP ae a HE DD BD HD = j 
Belgrade 22 266 29 2,94 97 1,192 63 1,780 62 672 _-— 24 341 297 = 7,198 
Zagreb 21 104 20 1,160 67 1,258 88 555 128 421 25 269 45 64 394 831 
Liubljana 16 105 19 354 37 337 44 469 14 78 —_ — —_ — 13 1,341 
Skoplje 20 86146 —-— i ere ieee i el Cc ll 20 146 
Subotiea 15 352 —_— — — — _- _- 15 352 


59 475 83 4,813 221 2,933 


Total 


195 2,804 205 1,171 25 269 69 405 857 














<ses are responsible for the organizations and 
truetions of the pupils in each class, while 
council of teachers is responsible for the 
1ections as a whole and the educations in 
chool. Pupils on completion of four classes 
ent themselves for the lower school certifi- 
_ and on completion of eight classes for the 
school certificate (certificate of matur- 
[he development of gymnasiums since the 
n is illustrated in Table 2. 
lhe teachers’ training schools have as their 








the professional educations of teachers 
national schools and the training of them 


their funetions of national education and 
re. They are state institutions and 
pped as boarding establishments. Only 


ready existing private and day training 
s are recognized in so far as they con- 
to the provisions of the Law of Teachers’ 
ne Schools of 1929, when the diversities 
r which the training schools had developed 
Yugoslavia were removed. 
\ttached to the teachers’ training schools is 
onal school serving as a practising school, 
her with a garden and land for practical 
iltural instruction. 
\dmission to teachers’ training schools is 
| to pupils holding the lower school ecertifi- 
on passing the special entrance examina- 
‘he course of instructions lasts over five 
and is uniform for all pupils of the school. 
the purpose of training teachers for minor- 
chools, the sehools accept members of na- 
minorities, and courses of instruction in 
anguage desired are organized. 
he development of the teachers’ schools since 
nion is illustrated in Table 3. 
The object of the theological schools is to 


T 


ite youths for the professions of priest 
religious instruetor. They are maintained 
the state or by state grants. All 
establishments. 


are 
The 
se of instruetion and direction is preseribed 
the state in agreement with the respective 
irches, and for Roman Catholie schools by 
In the Orthodox schools ad- 
ttance is open to pupils holding the lower 
certificate, while to Roman Catholic 
ls only on completion of the full gymna- 
The instruction is of six years’ 


pped as boarding 


Church alone. 


} } 
Choo! 


course. 
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duration in the former and of four in the latter. 
The religious education of Moslems is provided 
in the Great Medresa of Skoplje and the Sheri- 
fate school of justice at Sarajevo; that of 
Israelites at the Theological Middle College of 
Sarajevo. All three rank as full middle schools. 

The development of theological training since 
the Union is shown in Table 4. 

Higher education in Yugoslavia is provided 
in two higher pedagogical schools, one high 
school of industry and commerce and three uni- 
versities. 

Table 5 illustrates the numbers of staff and 
students at the end of the school year 1929-30. 

JosEpH S. RovuceKk 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


THE TRANSITION SCHOOL IN THE 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

In the Pennsy!vania State College the various 
lines of study are organized into corresponding 
schools. It often happens that students who 
seem to have ability for liberal arts work fail 
in the more technical schools and express the 
desire to transfer to liberal arts. To test the 
ability and will of these students whose records 
in the original schools leave doubt as to their 
capacity, the Transition School was established 
in 1925 under the direct supervision of Arthur 
Ray Warnock, dean of men, with the coopera- 
tion of Dr. Charles W. Stoddard, dean of the 
School of the Liberal Arts. 

The records of the students who passed 
through the Transition School to the Liberal 
Arts School From a 
group of 69 who made the transition in the 
period from 1930 to 1934, only 20 have failed 
to maintain the average necessary for gradu- 
ation, but these 20, in all but a few cases, sus- 


are self-explanatory. 


tained an average necessary for college atten- 
dance. The this 


either fair or good records, and in the cases of 


remainder of made 


group 
5 the records were excellent, representing 7 per 
cent. of the total. This compares with the en- 
tire Liberal Arts School, in which 20 per cent. 
of the total 
marks. 

It must be understood that students placed 
in the Transition School are on virtual proba- 
tion, for their ultimate transfer to liberal arts 
depends directly upon their records in the pro- 


enrolled students made excellent 
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this connection the 


serves a dual 


section. And in 
Schoo] 


medium 


bation 
purpose. It 
find them- 


Transition 
affords a 
selves, and also serves to quicken the slackers 


for students to 


who have so fallen in their work as to approach 
Misfits are a problem in any 
college, and a method so conclusively helpful 


complete failure. 


as this in placing them is worthy of serious 
consideration. That 71 per cent. of the students 
forced into the Transition School by failure in 
other schools were able to maintain a satisfae- 
tory standard of work in liberal arts, and in 
most cases to gain a degree, is conclusive evi- 
dence that the school has proved its worth. 
Paralleling the work of the Transition School, 
The Liberal Arts School established a probation 
section for its delinquent freshmen, who make 
such poor records in their first semester as to 
make necessary some sort of private instrue- 
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tion. This section was placed in charge of Dr. 
Willard Waller, eminent sociologist at the col- 
lege, who attempts to teach these students the 
best way to take notes, to read, to concentrate 
and to write examinations. He also tries to dis- 
cover personal inhibitions in the students which 
would naturally result in poor work. Since the 
section was established in 1931, 41 per cent. of 
the number admitted have remained in school, a 
surprisingly large total, considering the type 
of students who entered the section. 

Thus it seems worth the while, judging from 
the records of the Transition School and the 
Liberal Arts Probation Section, to make a deter- 
mined effort to resurrect the seemingly poorer 
students and to so handle them as to enable 
each to make a success of his college career. 

Jack B. DieNNA 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


POLITICAL CONTROLS OF EDUCATION 


At Harvard’s two hundred and ninety-eighth 
commencement, where Dr. Dodds received the 
degree of doctor of laws, both he and his host, 
President Conant, made speeches placing strong 
emphasis on the maintenance of academic free- 
dom. Both lauded the splendid war-time ree- 
ord of President Lowell and, in effect, pledged 
their respective institutions to maintain similar 
freedom in the future. 

These pledges could not have been offered at 
a more opportune time, for in the following 
weeks there have been threats against academic 
freedom as vicious as any we have seen since 
1919. 
by vigilante committees and aimed at labor agi- 


The “red raids,” inspired or prosecuted 


tators, have been followed by serious demands 
for similar raids on university faculties. No 
faculty member, if the raiders have their way 
at the University of California, for instance, 
ean hold his job as long as he has “dangerous 
ideas” (i.e. ideas different from the raiders’). 
It is even suggested, according to news reports, 
that the California library is to be searched for 
Presumably this would 
be followed by a book-burning spree in the best 


subversive documents. 


Goebbels style. 
It seems hard to believe that this program of 


suppression can really be carried out in the 
-acifie Coast universities, but the tendency is 
there at least. At a time when the interna- 
tional situation is tense and labor disputes are 
in progress at many points in the country, it is 
a great satisfaction to see Harvard and Prince- 
ton recommit themselves so specifically to a 
policy of academic freedom. A dictatorship— 
fascist or proletarian—is the only alternative 
over a long period.—The Princeton Alumni 
Weekly. 


In The New Republic of April 18, 1934, ap- 
peared a review of “Just Plain Larnin’,” a 
novel by James M. Shields, published by Co- 
ward-MeCann, New York. Mr. Shields, prin- 
cipal of a school in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, for the past thirteen years, told in 
his book of the tyranny exercised by conserva- 
tive boards of trustees over schoolmen who try 
to tell the truth about “disagreeable matters” 
such as economies. The reviewer, William Me- 
Andrew, former superintendent of schools for 
Chicago, corroborated Mr. Shields’ view and 
praised his book warmly. Now Mr. Shields 
has an object lesson of his own to put into his 
next book. He has just been removed from his 
post for no assigned reason, and at a time ol 
year when it is particularly difficult for an 
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He be- 


ves he was dismissed for his political and 


educator to obtain new employment. 
nomie views, and for expressing them as he 
| in a book that attracted nationwide favor- 
ble attention. 

trying to pass over the matter in silence, 


The city school board, after at 


is done the expected thing and denied that 
Mr. Shields’ book had anything to do with his 
dismissal. It that he 

se the board understood that he was “trying 
We doubt 


person in 


was removed be- 


says 
obtain a position in the North.” 
iether there intelligent 
\Vinston-Salem who believes this explanation. 


is one 


¢ before his dismissal, citizens of that com- 

inity had been predicting that his frankness 

discussing local situations under thin fie- 
disguise would cost him his position. 

[he school board has acted as might have been 
expected, not only in Winston-Salem but in 
ost any other community anywhere in the 
uintry. There is precious little free speech 
teachers at present, and there won't be until 
veral things have happened, first of which is 
edueators as a Class shall wake up and 
for their rights as eitizens and human 

g The New Republic. 

SOME six weeks ago we ealled attention to 
the strange ease of John W. Finch, dean of the 
University of Idaho School of Mines. His ap- 
pointment as director of the Bureau of Mines 
had been agreed to by the President. Profes- 
sor Finch eame to Washington prepared to 
take the office, but when his commission was 
sent for, Mr. Roosevelt’s signature was found 
Instead there was a notation: “Held 
up temporarily beeause of political objections 
by P. M. G.” 
signed the commission notwithstanding the ob- 
jections, and Dr. Finch has been sworn in. His 
bureau is under Secretary Ickes, and there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that it was the head of the 
interior Department who took the matter up 
atresh with the President and induced him to 
overrule the objections of the P. M. G. The 
of the new director of the 
Mines was that he had voted for 
1932. But Seeretary Ickes rightly 
ind vigorously insisted that in filling a highly 
technical position, competence and experience 
At any 


] } 
lacKIng, 


Now, however, the President has 


atrocious erime 


Bureau of 


Hoover in 


should be the test, not partisanship. 
rate, the President completed the appointment, 
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apparently upon that principle.— The New 


York Times. 


Some 30,000 German teachers assembled at 
the week-end at Frankfurt for the Reich meet- 
ing of the National Socialist Teachers’ Associa- 
tion formed last year from a large number of 
separate organizations and now comprising 
about 300,000 teachers of all grades. 


a number of addresses on various points of 


Among 


Nazi policy the chief was a speech by Dr. Rust, 
He thought 
the occasion opportune for replying to ques- 
tions asked 
marching, and for explaining the events of 


the German Minister of Edueation. 


abroad whither Germany was 
June 30. 
In the 


Britain had experienced hours of heavy battles 


past, he said, France and Great 
and grave decisions, but they had never been 
confronted with the problem of their very ex- 
That 


was why they misunderstood Herr Hitler’s ae- 


istenee, either at Waterloo or at Sedan. 


tion in judging and executing his former asso- 
and had talked of the of the 
brutal Middle Ages in Germany. “Gentlemen 
in France and Great Britain,” the Minister ex- 
claimed, “at the end of the Middle Ages you 
had united had 
emerged from that era disunited and bleeding.” 


ciates, revival 


realms, whereas Germany 
Now she was engaged in the hard fight for na- 
tional unity and greatness. It was the duty of 
the present generation to solve this problem 
now or never. 

Referring to the question on the lips of many 
old Nazi fighters about the establishment of a 
real Nazi economy, Dr. Rust said that it would 
come when all Germans had become National 
Socialists and servants of the National Social- 
ist State. exist in 
the German schools when it had been created by 
They were to 


National Socialism would 
a new class of German teachers. 
be trained in the National Socialist Teachers’ 
League in order to create the new type of hu- 
If they 
wished to gain control over German youth they 


man being demanded in Germany. 


must live and march with the people’s army of 
the future like the highly esteemed military 
officer. In addition to scientific and profes- 
sional education, the teacher’s chief task was 
the development of character, last and not 
least, through physical training. Dr. Rust con- 
cluded by assuring German teachers of the same 
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protection for their honor as that given to the 
family and the workman. 


Other speeches pointed out the need of im- 
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pressing on German youth Germany’s right 


possess colonies.—Correspondent, Educational 


Supplement of the London Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE ON EFFECT OF SOCIAL 
TRENDS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
“Waar are the responsibilities which chang- 

ing social conditions are placing upon higher 

education?” was the theme of the conterence on 

higher edueation recently (July 11, 12, 13, 14) 

“Are new 


social, economic and political trends bringing 


held at the University of Oregon. 


new tasks to education and if so in what ways, 
and by what steps may the schools, particularly 
the higher institutions, meet these changing de- 
mands upon them?” 

The conference was attended by more than 
six hundred, chiefly teachers and administrators 
in higher edueation, together with secondary 
school teachers and representatives of business, 
the professions and governmental and _ public 
service agencies. For three days members dis- 
cussed in general sessions and forum meetings 
problems confronted by higher education as a 
result of recent changes in society and in ideas 
of soeial goals, and listened to reports of ex- 
periments and innovations in various institu- 
tions designed to meet more adequately respon- 
placed upon them by these social 
changes. Although individuals often failed to 
agree both with respect to the precise nature 
of the changes which are taking place and of 


sibilities 


educational procedures, the net impression 
gained is that educators in the main are awake 
to the needs for readjustments in their pro- 
grams and are aware of the significant con- 
nection of edueation with business, finance, 
polities and government, and not least with the 
movement for more systematic and orderly 
social planning. 

The majority of delegates in attendance were 
from the Pacific Northwest states, but the econ- 
ference drew significant representation from a 
much wider area. Principal addresses were de- 
livered by Dr. F. J. Kelly, specialist in higher 
education, U. S.,Office of Education; Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Davenport, former congressman from 


New York and university teacher; Dr. James 





W. Angell, professor of economies, Columbia 
University; Dr. F. L. Hovde, assistant director 
of the General College, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. George W. Frasier, president of Colo- 
rado State Teachers College. 

In addition to the general sessions at which 
the addresses were discussed by selected panels 
and from the floor, forum sessions were held 
daily centering around responsibility of higher 
edueation to (1) students, (2) commonwealth 
(3) adult edueation, (4) social planning. 
Chairmen of the forums who shaped their pro- 
grams, guided discussion and reported “find 
ings” (1) Dr. Elam J. 
Anderson, president of Linfield College; (2) 
Dr. Samuel C. May, director of the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia; (3) Mr. Alfred Powers, dean of Gen- 
eral Extension, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education; (4) Mr. Marshall N. Dana, chair- 
of the Pacific Northwest Regional Plan 


were, respectively: 


man 
ning Division, Portland. 

At the closing banquet of the conference Dr. 
Kelly summarized and “philosophized upon” 
the outstanding findings of the conference. He 
opened with the emphatic statement that “not 
only has higher education, as represented by 
large and small colleges and universities, kept 
pace with rapidly changing conditions, but it is 
quietly but firmly taking the lead in social 
trends, and further, it expects to act as a guide 
to keep democracy from falling into chaos.” In 
his summary he observed that: First: Colleges 
and universities have already under way pro) 
ects to solve the problem of millions of people, 
now finding themselves with much free time due 
to industrial changes, of what to do with their 
new and often unexpected leisure. Adult edu- 
eation represented by extension classes, corre- 
spondence classes and even regular campus 
classes have been formed especially for these 
people at many institutions. 

Second: Institutions have recognized that stu- 
dents must be trained not only to “make a liv- 
ing” but must also be trained for “living rather 





svousT 25, 1934 
for working alone.” To answer this eall, 
institutions have adopted as objectives the train- 
ng for avoeation as well as for vocation, instil- 
in students a desire for social service, and 
cating in them an appreciation of the arts. 
Third: 
led in part as an inevitable consequence of 


The educational period is being ex- 


deereasing social need for youth to become 
ducers” at an early age, in part to meet the 
for an extended educational preparation 
complex modern life. Higher institutions 
accordingly shape their programs to pro- 
suitably for great numbers of students for 
majority of whom a general education is 
appropriate than the more specialized 
designed for scholars and the higher 
professions. To prepare for more use- 
nd enjoyable lives should be the aim for 
najority, having in mind the nature of the 
ty in whieh they live and their probable 
t activities. The General College of Minne- 
‘a and the lower division program of Linfield 
College in Oregon were cited as examples of 
s type of education offered, not as a substi- 
‘for advanced and professional studies for 
se who are qualified and interested, but as a 
of edueation more adequate to the actual 
eds of the majority of the large and inereas- 
proportion of young people who, unless 
are to be left footless in their communities 
between the time of finishing high school and 
t when society is ready to give them employ- 
ment, must be provided for in the educational 
Tram. 
Fourth: The colleges and universities must be 


, 


expected to furnish real “experts,” whose ac- 
tivities may greatly change the entire pro- 
cedure of demoeratie government. In place of 
settling matters of state by ealling for “opin- 
ions” of heterogeneous groups, the experts will 
be called to present facts for a basis of action. 

At the first meeting Dr. Norman F. Coleman, 
president of Reed College, Portland, asked the 
frank question, “Are schools and colleges still 
bound by the old tradition that suecess in life 
s achieved by personal gain and by fulfilling 
personal ambition to ‘get ahead’ materially?” 

Dr. Coleman spoke on “Present Social 
Trends.” These he divided into three general 
classifications: first, a definite trend toward 
more leisure time for all people; second, an 
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obvious trend away from dependence on per- 
sonal gain; third, progress in cooperative ac- 
tivity, manifested by increase in the numbers 
of forums, discussion groups, clubs, and even 
the increase in governmental activities, such as 
the AAA and CWA. 

Education has a great opportunity to pro- 
vide means of worthwhile employment of the 
great amount of leisure time that is now and 
will in the future be available to the people, 
Dr. Coleman said. “The high school or college 
graduate of to-day can not expect to start out 
and get ahead by the ‘personal gain’ method,” 
he declared. “The fall of many executives in 
big business has diminished the prestige for this 
phase of life. This is already reflected in the 
attitude of the youth of to-day. Personal profit 
is much less than formerly the main spring of 
life and career. 

“The great mass of people on the relief rolls, 
the necessity for helping the less fortunate, is 
bringing about the definite feeling that mate- 
rial wealth is something that must be distributed 
rather than hoarded, if people are to be happy 
and enjoy life. that 
make for better conditions will continue to de- 


Cooperative activities 
velop.” 

Dr. Angell discussed financial aspects of the 
“new deal,” particularly banks and monetary 
adjustments, granted the necessity for radical 
revision but pointed dangers in some of the 
policies of the administration. 

The talk provoked a warm 
which Dr. James H. Gilbert, dean of the Col- 
lege of Social Seience and professor of eco- 
nomies, T. M. Hicks, Jr., manager of MeMor- 
ran and Washburn, Eugene, and Dr. E. B. 
Mittelman, professor of business administration 


discussion, in 


and economies at the University of Oregon, 
participated. 

Institutions of higher education, by and large, 
have not lagged behind changing orders and 
new economic but have adapted 
themselves to them, declared Dr. W. J. Kerr, 
chaneellor of the Oregon System of Higher 
Edueation, who addressed the conference lunch- 


conditions, 


eon on July 12. 

The state-supported 
cause of a demand on the part of the public 
for a leadership that could cope with the eur- 
rent conditions of whatever time the particular 


institutions arose be- 
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institutions were founded, he pointed out. This 
charged the institutions with the duty of keep- 
ing abreast with current conditions. 

During the past few years, since the advent 
of the present economic condition, institutions 
of like other activities have 
suffered decreases in income. In the main they 
have met this difficulty, not only by taking 


salary and expense cuts, but by cooperating 


higher education 


with each other, eliminating rivalries and pro- 
ceeding on the basis of the greatest good to the 
state. 

As an example of the cooperative spirit and 
organization in higher Dr. Kerr 
cited Oregon, where one board of higher edu- 


edueation, 


cation has recently replaced four other boards. 
Under this system economies have been possible 
and efficiency has been maintained. 

The outstanding need in the government to- 
day is more and better politically trained lead- 
ers in Congress and elsewhere, recruited espe- 
cially from young men and women to whom 
the country has given a higher education train- 
ing at a great cost, it was declared by Dr. 
Davenport. Dr. Davenport, who was the main 
speaker at the evening session on July 12, was 
for many years congressman from New York 
and has devoted years of study to polities and 
government. His topie was “Importance of the 
Educated Politician in the New Order.” 

Dr. Davenport soundly seored individuals and 
agencies who denounced politicians, without at 
the same time upholding those individuals who 
are earnestly training to do a good job in publie 
office. This attitude, he pointed out, has driven 
many worthy men and women out of the field of 
publie service and made way for persons of 
lesser ability who often have special and selfish 
interests. 

“The American people, their humorists, their 
editors and critics ought to teach the young men 
and women of the present generation that, next 
to enlisting in war in a great emergency, there 
is nothing more difficult nor important than 
enlisting in and fighting in public service,” the 
speaker declared. 

Dr. Davenport also condemned the tendency 
to point the finger of scorn at such a body as 
the national congress. ‘There is nothing which 
has had more certain effect in enfeebling that 
body, burdened as it is with complexity of 
problems and gravity of decision,” he said. “If 
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the sentiment of the people at home is hostile to 
their public servants, consciously or unecon- 
sciously the public servants can not do their 
If the American people would expect 


’ 


best. 
more from Congress they would receive more, 

The absolute necessity for the politician in 
government was pointed out by Dr. Davenport, 
who held that this elass of persons was even 
more important than the “experts,” many of 
“The 
true politician is the man who persuades people 
to behave like rational human beings,” he stated, 
“He has a peculiar sensitivity particularly to 
the emotional processes of the popular mind. 
He knows how to mellow and modify the pres- 
sure groups, such as financiers, labor leaders, 
veterans and the farmer. His is the task of 
moulding disparate and often hostile interests 
into something like mutual understanding. 

“The ‘expert’ should be on ‘tap’ but not on 
top. He will learn that it is one thing to spawn 
the idea, and another to keep it alive. The 
politician must deal constantly with social 
variables, and the expert, if he is to be of any 
use, must learn that too. When the ‘expert’ 
becomes political minded, however, he becomes 
very valuable.” As an example, Dr. Davenport 
declared that the plain politician could never 
interpret and discuss the gold and credit price 
level problem without the expert nearby. 

The plans and workings of the General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, one of the new 
and daring experiments in higher education, 
were set forth by Dr. F. L. Hovde, assistant 
director of that college, on Friday morning, and 
provoked one of the liveliest discussions of the 
conference. Some of the ideas and ideals of 
general education advocated by the educator 
were described as “high-spirited youthfullism,” 
“veneer form of education,” “insufficient train- 
ing for the highly complex society which de- 
mands experts to cope with its intricate prob- 
lems, rather than mediocre minds which ‘dabble’ 
in a host of fields.” 

Compliments and questions, some critical, 
were showered upon the speaker from the 
audience and from the discussion panel consist- 
ing of Dr. W. A. Bratton, dean of Whitman 
College, Mr. Otto Hartwig, labor representative 
on the Oregon State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, Salem, and Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, 0! 
Stanford University. 


whom are now prominent in government. 











“Edueation to-day is faced with the problem 
training young and adult people for living 
; well as working,” declared Dr. Hovde, as the 
nief reason for setting up a college that de- 
rts radieally from the traditional academic 
yjectives of training of leaders, researchers, 
ars and professional men. 
{ new light was thrown on higher education 
the able young edueator described the “gen- 
| college” plan now under way. The college 
uses upon the needs of the student of to-day. 
It recognizes that often students have kinds of 
lligenee that examinations are not yet sen- 
tive enough to measure. 
Courses in the General College are of an 
tirely new type. Visual aids, such as motion 
tures, are freely employed. Students see the 
nside workings of government, business, poli- 
tics, newspapers and social agencies. Some of 
them join the writing laboratory, others spend 
much of their time in the art studio, others 
devote their time to science. “But we make up 
r lack of personal teaching in these classes 
- individual guidance through a student per- 
program. Incidentally we save enough 


sonne 

handling large groups in class not only to 
pay for the personnel program but actually to 
make the per student cost of the general college 
program remarkably low.” 

Lecture classes are often large, since a re- 
search study has shown that this method is 
effective for many types of courses, Dr. Hovde 
said. Examinations are not given by courses, 
nor necessarily by those who teach them, but 
cut across course lines so that by the “ecompre- 
hensive” method of testing an idea of what the 
student has actually learned can be obtained. 

The entire resources of the university, such 
as the testing bureau, health service, speech 
clinic, psychiatrist and social worker, are util- 
ized for the students in the general college. 
Other courses in the university are also thrown 
open to these students, so that it is actually 
possible to “tailor-make” a curriculum for the 
individual, Dr. Hovde pointed out. 

Continuation of the learning process of col- 
‘ege days into and throughout life after college 
should be held up as an objective or social aim 
in edueation, it was declared by Dr. Frasier, in 
the main address delivered on Friday evening. 
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The chief task of the American college to-day, 
according to Dr. Frasier, is to rethink its pur- 
pose in terms of a changing society, ard to 
graduate men and women better equipped to 
take their part in the competitive world. 

“The result of a real society-centered college 
education is to teach a student to love and ap- 
preciate good musie and keep on through lite 
with this enjoyment; aid him to learn to appre- 
ciate the beautiful and artistie in pictures, house 
decorations, clothing, and in all surroundings, 
even after college days; to lead him to develop 
an interest in games that add happiness and 
healthfulness to life and to play them through- 
out life. If, in addition to these, he learns about 
his body, its funetions and care, and keeps on 
practising good health habits, if he learns to be 
a good citizen of a college community and keeps 
on being a good citizen in a larger community, 
if his interest in the social sciences in college 
develops and interest in the world lasts, if the 
good English he learns to speak is carried into 
everyday life, if a love of the best in books and 
magazines developed in college leads him to read 
the best during his lifetime, if he has developed 
a social consciousness that makes him interested 
in his fellowmen, and if he loves justice and 
hates injustice, the student has achieved the real 
social aim in education.” 

If such an aim is to be achieved in American 
education, according to Dr. Frasier, several re- 
adjustments must be made. Colleges and uni- 
versities must admit any one who can profit by 
a university education. Expert teachers must 
be provided, an intelligent administration insti- 
tuted, a vital personnel department introduced, 
and extensive, all-inclusive libraries be pro- 
vided. 

Dr. Frasier’s address gave rise to a host of 
questions, challenges and complaints from the 
audience. Discussion leaders were: Dr. John 
L. Kerchen, director of the Worker’s Education 
Bureau of America; Dr. C. D. Clark, head of 
the department of sociology at the University of 
Kansas; Mr. R. E. McCormick, superintendent 
of schools, Bend, Oregon; and Dr. Samuel H. 
Jameson, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Dr. Kerechen urged that education be read- 
justed to fit the workers, who make up three 
fourths of the population of America. Dr. 
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Clark questioned the advisability of setting up 
“Ob- 


jectives,” he said, “have to be merged according 


definite objectives in modern education. 


to the changing social plan and conditions, and 
ean not be lined up according to a rigid stand- 
ard,” 

Demands made upon higher education to-day, 
with changing social orders and economic con- 
ditions, are bringing about changes that a few 
years ago would have been regarded as revolu- 
tionary by academic minded educators, it was 
declared on Saturday by Dr. Kelly in his com- 
prehensive analysis of “Trends in Higher Edu- 
cation.” 

“Higher edueation to-day is rapidly adopting 
the objectives of personal development, rather 
than facts,” Dr. Kelly declared. 


“Tt is becoming ‘student-centered’ rather than 


remembered 


‘subject-centered,’ and the emphasis is upon 
learning rather than teaching.” 

Due to the demand for adult education by 
those who did not have the opportunity of the 
school training, and the 


usual preparatory 


thousands of and women not em- 


ploved who did not complete their training in 


young men 


lower schools, many institutions are “letting 
Dr. Kelly eited 


examples of colleges and universities where no 


down the bars” for admission. 
specific courses are required for admission, and 
others which have established special colleges or 
departments for these students. 

“A new aim of education, the education of 
youth for the state, for service to society, is 
permeating America,” declared Dr. Kelly in his 
Saturday morning general session address. He 
pointed out the necessity for student personnel 
work to guide in individual development. 

“Courses are being instituted that have abid- 
ing interest for the student, that deal with reali- 
ties understood by students. Examinations are 
being divoreed from faculty supervision, and 
are not being based on the course alone, but 
on knowlecge gained independently by the stu- 
dent. These also test his ability to apply that 
knowledge to varying situations.” 

“The real test of liberal education is whether 
the student continues to learn worthwhile things 
after he graduates,” Dr. Kelly said. “As long 
as the student looks to the teacher as the re- 
sponsible party in his edueational enterprise, 
he is not preparing for independent use of his 
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powers. Learning, not teaching is the heart 
the college. Only when colleges create an 
mosphere of student zeal for learning, not cred); 
earning, will they be preparing for democratic 
living.” 

“If democracy is to persist,” emphasized D) 
Kelly, “the general level of understanding of a]! 
the people must be broadened in the field of 
social, economic and political problems. (| 
leges must not limit their service to a select 
few. Young people must be broadened in th 
field of social, economie and political problems 
in order to be given a basis of social inti 
gence. To that end courses adapted to th 
needs of the many are being introduced. Our 
complex society requires a longer period ot 
education than formerly, and the colleges ar 
fitting into that need. 

Bluntly and emphatically, “three axioms” 
education, universally believed by America: 
people, were branded as absolutely false by 
Dr. Frasier, at the luncheon meeting on Satu 
day. These “axioms” are: that too many teach 
ers are being educated in America, that students 
for teachers’ colleges should be selected on a 
“quota” basis, and that institutions to trai 
teachers should be located in or near large cities. 

“Decidedly there are not too many teachers in 
this country when hundreds of thousands otf 
children have been without schooling this year, 
when even in our large cities as many as 9) 
pupils are herded into one room, to be taught 
by one teacher, when we have been unable t: 
provide adequate staffs for adult education in 
hundreds of places,” Dr. Frasier declared. 

“The ery should not be for less teachers, 
which if kept up will destroy not only quantity 
but quality, but for a reawakening on the part 
of the people to the realization that better 
school facilities are needed, that every child 
should have the opportunity of a real educa- 
tion.” 

It is impossible to select intelligently for a 
quota, Dr. Frasier stated, in commenting on the 
second “axiom.” If the selection is purely on 
an academie or scholastic basis, many socially 
minded students, with valuable abilities, wil! be 
excluded, he pointed out. Often the brilliant 
student lacks many of the abilities needed for 
a teacher. 

Teachers’ colleges should be located where 
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best possible surroundings can be obtained, 
ey than in cities, the speaker declared. 
h, opportunities of recreation, satisfactory 
ng sites and room for expansion are items 
considered. 
king as a topic, “What should the teacher 
college if he is going to do the best pos- 
b?” Dr. Frasier outlined five things he 
ers essential: (1) Have a health con- 
ness; the teacher must be an example of 
for his pupils. (2) Be a good citizen, 
be conscious of social, economic and govy- 
ental problems. (3) Be cultured, have an 
‘jation of the good and the beautiful, 


know science, history, geography, literature, art 
and music. (4) Have a wide and extensive 
knowledge of the subjects he teaches. (5) Be 
master of the techniques needed in teaching, 
such as the use of child psychology and lesson 
presentation. 

On the final day each of the four forums pre- 
sented, through their chairmen, conclusions 
which they recommended to the entire body. 
These reports, together with principal papers, 
will shortly be issued as proceedings of the 
conference. 

Kari W. ONTHANK 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EVALUATION OF READING AS A 
UNIT IN A “HOW TO STUDY” 
COURSE 
DurING the past two years considerable ex- 

entation has been earried on in the high 

ls from which the University of Buffalo 

a large proportion of its student body to 

nine whether instruction in study tech- 

through a course in “how to study,” 

raise the level of performance in high 

| and also facilitate the student’s progress 

ter college work. These study courses 

taught by members of the university staff 

carried a half-unit of Regents’ credit, so 

tudents accorded them the same amount 

me and attention as was given to their 

ar subjeets. Those who elected the course 

were predominantly high-school juniors, many 

whom were looking forward to college work. 

Comparisons on general measures of ability and 

evement showed that they might be regarded 

a random sampling of Buffalo high-school 
r-classmen. 


I 


The present report is devoted to an analysis 
section of this course, the instruction and 

s on reading speed and comprehension. 
About six weeks were spent on this particular 
', and it was probably given more emphasis 


These ‘*how to study’? courses represent one 
‘roach to the problem of the articulation of 
high se hool and college which is being investigated 
the University of Buffalo under a grant from 


General Education Board. 





throughout the course than any other topie. 
3efore taking up this section of the work, the 
students had been given a month’s work in ele- 
mentary psychology in which they became 
acquainted with the laws underlying the learn- 
ing process and had participated in experiments 
demonstrating some of these principles. It was 
hoped that they would approach the problem of 
reading with the intention of applying this 
knowledge to the improvement of their reading 
techniques. 

The content of this unit included lectures and 
discussions on the mechanies of reading, analy- 
sis of methods of deriving more meaning from 
the printed page, extensive vocabulary work and 
the use of a large number of reading selections 
as practise exercises for increasing speed and 
comprehension. These reading drills were 
usually short articles (1,000 to 1,500 words), 
although a few long New York Times feature 
articlés (3,000 to 4,000 words) were also in- 
cluded to afford practise in more sustained read- 
ing situations. The same method was used in 
conducting all the drills. In each ease the stu- 
dent received a folder containing the reading 
selection and a series of detailed questions, 
usually of the multiple-choice type, on the 
article to be read. The students were instructed 
to read the article as rapidly as was consistent 
with accurate comprehension, without referring 
to the questions until the readmg had been com- 
pleted. The drills were carefully timed with a 
stop-watch, and the time placed on the black- 
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board at ten-second intervals. As soon as a 


student finished the article, he placed it in the 
folder, noted the time on his sheet and began 
work on the questions. Thus each drill yielded 


statement of rate in terms of 


two measures-——a 


words per second and a comprehension score, 
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based on the reading drill results. These data. 
given in Table I, show very definitely that speed 
alone has been increased by the instruction given 
these groups. The extent of increase appears 
to be a function of the group, for School ¢. 
which shows much less gain than the other 


TABLE I 
THE AVERAGE SPEED AND COMPREHENSION ON THE VARIOUS READING DRILLS USED WITH THE 
‘*How To Stupy’’ Groups 


School A 


Reading 


Ist 14 3.31 T7.1 33 
2nd 13 5.21 68.4 31 
3rd 14 7.14 75.7 31 
4th 13 8.08 81.5 28 
5th 14 11.05 79.3 31 
6th 15 9.58 64.0 30 
7th 15 9.98t 53.8t 29 
Sth 14 10.31+ 63.4t 29 
9th 15 9.85 61.3 27 


School B 


School C 


Speed Pag a N Speed Pras 
4.86 76.7 15 3.66 76.0 
4.85 ig 20 3.79 70.5 
5.70 86.5 21 4.78 70.0 
6.09t 725t 21 5.24 89.1 
5.94 91.6 20 6.69 68.( 
9.66 80.7 19 5.28 64.2 
10.21t 49.1t 20 5.83t 355+ 
10.39 75.9 19 6.38t 54.2t 
11.34 77.0 19 6.44 64.2 


*Speed as measured by the number of words read per second. 
+ These drills were twice as long as the others, and comprehension was measured on a different basis 


(free response questions). 

The results reported here are derived from 
classes in three of the high sehools which ¢o- 
operated in this study. While in each school a 
control group, composed of students carefully 
paired on a number of criteria, was used to 
measure the outcomes of the course as a whole, 
administrative difficulties made it impossible to 
select pairs for each unit of the course. To 
afford some check on the values of the reading 
section, however, two third-year English classes 
were selected in each school and given a number 
of the tests that the study students took. Sinee 
these English students showed about the same 
level of achievement for the preceding year as 
the study students,? they afford some indication 
of how much improvement might be expected 
in these functions without special training, and 
have therefore been designated in this report as 
the control group. 

II 
The first analyses of the effects of a “how to 


studv” eourse on reading achievement were 


2 The average grade for the preceding semester 
for the study group was 80.34 (o=6.76), while 
that of the control group was 81.26 (o = 6.02). 


schools, has a relatively larger number of for 
eign-born students and ranks lower on the 
various tests of intelligence and achievement 
given these students. Although a great deal o! 
emphasis was placed on accurate comprehension 
of materials, the study groups in two of the 
schools show a drop, while the third group jus: 
holds its own. It is interesting to note that the 
Pearsonian r between speed and comprehension, 
which was slightly positive on the first drill 
(r=.20 = .08), becomes negative on the last 
one (r=-.17+.08). Contrary to the beliet 
that the necessity for greater concentration re- 
quired by the increased speed would also im- 
prove comprehension, almost an opposite trend 
becomes established through the reading drills. 

To determine whether this lack of increase in 
comprehension might be merely a function of 
the highly timed drills on short selections, a: 
analysis was made of the performance of th 
study and control groups on the Nelson-Denny 
test which was given at the beginning and at the 
end of the training series. The significant point 
in these results, which are summarized in Table 


II, is that the study groups do not show even 
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TABLE II 
\ COMPARISON OF THE PERFORMANCE OF THE STUDY AND CONTROL GROUPS ON THE NELSON-DENNY 
READING TEST 


Pre-test* 
(Form A) 


Voe. Par. Total Voe 

A 35.6 41.9 77.4 38.4 

g B 32.6 41.6 74.2 34.4 
g ( 29.9 31.6 61.4 30.3 
S A 27.0 34.1 61.1 29.4 
S B 29.2 37.6 66.8 31.1 
~ Cc 24.8 34.9 59.7 30.3 


The pre-test was given to schools A and C 


The end-test was given in all schools in May, 


wh gain as the control groups, in spite of 
‘t that they had had considerable practise 
iding situations. 
[he first part of the Nelson-Denny test gives 
Al- 


igh the study students had spent a number 


measure of the student’s vocabulary. 


periods during this unit analyzing words 
iastering, through appropriate drills, the 
basic Latin and Greek roots, prefixes and 
fixes, they showed no gain over the untrained 


Ds 
p>. 


Even if reading ability becomes fixed 
certain level, it would seem that vocabulary 
d continue to inerease, since acquaintance 
words is almost a purely additive process. 
Yet the consistency of the results from these 
ee schools suggests that intensive drill of this 
does not result in higher scores on a vocab- 

tes 
The second section of the Nelson-Denny test, 
hich consists of a number of paragraphs from 
ical college texts with a series of multiple- 
ce questions on each, was completed by 
students within the twenty-minute time 
tment, so that the study group, of whom 
is especially characteristic, could not effec- 
register their increased speed of reading. 
v stands out most strikingly, of course, is 
did not 
ntage they may have had in speed to check 


~ + 


these students utilize whatever 
heir answers carefully enough to excel in 
mprehension.3 

\n interesting problem is raised as to whether 


was due to the fact that they were trained 
the drills) not to look back. If so, the use 


such drills may be criticized on the grounds that 





F 


( 


in 


B 


Form 


A 


Gains in 
over Form 


nd-test* 
Form B) 


Par Total Voe. Par. Total 

38.7 77.1 2.8 - 3.2 — 0.3 
41.9 76.3 + 1.8 0.3 + 2.1 
34.1 64.4 + 0.4 2.5 + 3.0 
35.2 64.7 2.4 + 1.1 + 3.6 
37.3 68.4 + 1.9 - 0.3 + 1.6 
36.0 66.0 + 5.5 + 1.1 6.3 


November, 1932, and to School B 
1933. 


in February, 


IIT 


The lack of improvement in each group dur- 
ing this period constitutes an interesting prob- 
lem. A study of the norms of the Nelson-Denny 
test showed that when students of the same edu- 


cational level were considered (high-school 


juniors) there was an increase of 8 points to 
the senior year norms, and that when students 


of the same reading ability were considered 


(college freshmen)* there was a gap of 20 
points between their mean score and that of 


Yet the 


both experimental and control, increased on the 


college sophomores. present groups, 


9 


average only a points over a period of at least 


four months, just about the amount the authors 
claim for practise effect (1.4 points), appar 
ly indicating that no improvement occurs in 
The reliabil 
ity of the test was checked by correlating the 
of A B the 


groups studied, and the resulting coefficients 


ent 
the last two years of high school.° 
results Forms and for various 
checked rather closely with the one reported in 
the test manual (r=.914 + .013). 


enough, the relationship was slightly higher for 


Interestingly 


the study group than for the control group. 
Students, therefore, tended to keep the same 


relative ranking in respect to reading ability, 
they build up habits which do not function in nor 
mal reading situations. 

4 The norms of this test are consistently too low 
for the high-school population of Buffalo. 

This point was substantiated through ¢ 
spondence with the authors of the test, who 
tribute the increase from one year to the 
almost entirely to the more rigorous select 
students with each advance in educational level. 


rre 
at 
next 


on of 
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whether rl they were sub ected to special 
aul 

[lo measure the long-time effects of instrue- 
n reading tec hniq les, a study was made of 
r ) vy of he vy and eontrol 
er a lapse everal months. In 
October, 1933, all students who had taken the 
Ni n-Dennv test the preceding year were 
ested f Pe( d comprehension on a long 
Vew York Times article (4,200 words). It was 
‘ that a se tion would correspond to a 
rl read tuation more closely than a 
eries ( ‘ ed paragraphs, and that it 
( ie! re, a measure ol the read 

I | ) a V ¢ st nto play 


\ COMPARISON OF PERFORMANCE OF THE STUDY 
> CONTROL GROUPS ON A NEW YORK 
TIMES SELECTION GIVEN FIvt 
MonTHS LATER 
Diff. 
Measure Study Control 
S.E. Diff. 
School A 
Number 1] 6 
Speed 6.75 4.14 4.28 
Comprehension 53.7 64.4 1.89 
School B 
Number 25 77 
Speed 6.87 5.45 2.10 
Comprehension 59.0 6.5 .78 
School C 
Number 15 33 
Speed 1.97 3.95 3.55 
Comprehension 53.4 62.6 2.11 


As is evident from Table IIT, the same trend 
appears, for only in respect to speed of reading 
do the trained students show an advantage over 
the untrained groups. In two of the three 
differences on reading rate, the ratios are en- 
tirely significant, so that it may fairly be con- 
cluded that a study course will operate to in- 
crease speed in reading. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the rate of reading, as far as 
the study groups are concerned, has dropped 
very materially from the level reached the pre- 
ceding May. There seems little question but 


that part of the increase in speed of reading 
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characteristic of those students who had received 
training in this phase of study is to be traced 
to the stimulation of the teacher and that it does 
not carry over into other reading situations. 
The results tend to reverse in favor of the 
control ‘students on comprehension, for although 
the differences are not reliable, the two larger 
In Schools B 


and C the students who served as controls for 


ones favor the untrained groups. 


the course as a whole were also present at this 
testing, and the similarity of their achievement 
on both speed and comprehension to those who 
were selected as controls for this particular unit 
shows that the trend holds rather consistently 
for any untrained students in the senior high 
sehool. Correlations between speed and com- 
prehension on this test also showed the same 
trend toward a slightly negative relationship 
that was evidenced on the last reading drill. 

In summary it might be pointed out that: 
(1) High school juniors, with and without train- 
ing, apparently do not inerease in reading abil- 
ity, as measured by a standardized test, over a 
period of at least four months. (2) Study 
courses through the unit on reading increase 
The 


speed of reading in the test situation. 


gain is more noticeable at the end of the train- 
ing series but does persist to some extent to a 
similar reading situation several months later. 
(3) Special training in reading techniques does 
not increase comprehension, at least as measured 
in this study. Not only is there no gain in com- 
prehension for students in the “how to study” 
courses on the specifie drills used, but they show 
no superiority to untrained students on the 
end-test, and even rank slightly lower than the 
control groups on a measure of comprehension 
obtained after a lapse of several months. 


Henry C. MILs 
Ruta E. Eckert 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
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